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from these variations of demand, there was in some respects a 
lack of concerted action, showing itself at times in sharp criticism 
by the other leaders of the tactics adopted by Coxey. But, 
under the circumstances, this was to be expected. The Coxey 
name was given to all and was unquestioningly accepted by all. 
If the western organizations were not directed by Coxey in the 
same way as was the Massillon organization, all had their origin 
in the Coxey-Browne suggestion and were really looking to the 
Ohio man for leadership. The lesser “generals’’ were prominent 
on the march, but ultimately disappeared in the shadow of their 
common patron, the Ohio rich-man whose sympathy was with the 
unemployed and whose purse the energetic and versatile Browne 
had caused to open for the furtherance of his spectacular plans of 
relief. 

It was in the first months of 1894 that Coxeyism made its 
debut. The advertisements of its plans were full of bombast 
and very generally provoked a smile. Don Quixote seemed 
again to have appeared. But as the news of the progress of pre- 
parations poured out of Massillon and the predictions of success 
gathered confidence, people began.to regard it seriously—some 
with a realization that, although grotesque, the movement was 
not without cause; others with a fear that the unemployed ‘men 
thus gathered would menace the peace, if not life and property in 
the communities they traversed. Both these classes of citizens 
helped the movement along—the first by encouraging words 
and supplies of provisions and clothing and the second by their 
care not to arouse the resentment of the “army” and their willing- 
ness to do everything possible to hasten the march to the next 
stopping place. San Francisco citizens, alarmed by the recol- 
lections of Kearney and his sand-lot campaign, hurried Kelley 
and his 1,500 men east. No community wanted them, and many 
gladly aided in securing the desired and necessary railway trans- 
portation. When there were no communiiies so to act, the 
Western “armies” boarded freight trains which they practically 
appropriated, being in such numbers as to make resistance by the 
railway employes impossible and compulsion by the law authori- 
ties difficult. In a less degree these conditions prevailed along 
the routes of all the armies. About the middle of April, 200 
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men under the leadership of one Galvin appeared in Ohio and 
on the 27th were reported at Mt. Sterling where they had seized 
a train of the Baltimore & Ohio Company. They laughed at the 


CARL BROWNE GIVING ORDERS FROM THE PANO- 
RAMA WAGON. 


company’s employes who sought to dislodge them. They re- 
fused to obey the local authorities who, in despair, called for the 
aid of the militia. Colonel Coit and the Fourteenth regiment 
were sent to the scene. There were fears of a conflict, but the 
demand of the Colonel, the sight of Gatling guns which were 
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THE LEFT.) 


trained on the intruders and the threat to use them, if the train 
was not cleared in three minutes, were effective. The militia men 
boarded the train at one end and the Coxeyites alighted at the 
other. Subsequently, the authority of the state having been vin- 
dicated, the men were aided on their journey to and through 
Columbus toward the national capital. 
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But it is with the Ohio contingent, the so-called Common- 
weal of Christ, that this article has especially to deal; and it will 
be interesting, having recalled the harsh industrial conditions out 
of which the movement sprung, to note the character of the pro- 
paganda at Massillon, the manner of the organization, the march 
to Washington and the end of the agitation. Coxeyism, as pre- 
sented at Massillon, was a strange mixture of ideas plucked from 
the Bible, from theosophy and the preachments of political 
reformers generally considered unsound. “Death to usury!” 
was one of the slogans of Browne’s campaign. He shouted it 
from the rear of his panorama wagon, he painted it on his gro- 
tesque canvases and he printed it on his bulletins. With that 
death, he declared, would come “the realization of the vision of 
St. John of a new Heaven and a new earth—a realization of what 
the Carpenter of Nazareth taught by the sea of Galilee eighteen 
centuries ago, that ‘the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand.’”’ 
Browne professed belief in Christ and in the truth of the pro- 
phecy of His second coming. He declared that He meant that 
the Kingdom of Heaven would come or could come whenever 
the people willed it; and, as it was-explained in one of the Com- 
monweal bulletins, that “if the principles of Christianity were 
applied to affairs here on this earth, it would bring Heaven here 
as He wished it, ‘on earth as it is done in Heaven,’ and not as 
now applied, that believers must die, as by life insurance, to 
win it.” 

Another phase of Browne’s belief was revealed in an inter- 
view with a newspaper correspondent to which he gave the proof 
of authenticity by reproducing it in one of his own bulletins. 
Said he: “Do you not see anything strange in the coming to- 
gether of Brother Coxey and myself? I believe that a part of the 
soul of Christ happened to come into my being by reincarnation. 
I believe also that another part of Christ’s soul is in Brother Coxey 
by the same process, and that is what has brought us together 
closer than two brothers. That prevents all jealousies between us; 
that strikes down all rivalries. That permits of each according 
to the other the full measure of credit due and the establishment 
of an equilibrium of justice between us and mankind that must 
prevail over all this land eventually, as this principle grows. I also 
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believe that the remainder of the soul of Christ has been fully 
reincarnated in the thousands of people throughout the United 
States to-day, and that accounts for the tremendous response to 
this call of ours to try and bring about peace and plenty to take 
the place of panic and poverty. To accomplish it means the 
second coming of Christ, and I believe in the prophecy that He is 
to come, not in any one single form, but in the whole people.” 
At another point he explained: “Since all the chemical-elements 
of the human being, as science proves, go back into their various 
reservoirs of nature, at the death of the person, and thus are 





used over again in the birth of other persons, why may not the 
soul matter be used over again? This is on the line of reason 
and not superstition.” 

In accordance with this reincarnation idea, Browne styled 
Coxey the “cerebrum of Christ” and himself “the cerebellum of 
Christ.” And it was doubtless something more than a fancy that 
he allowed his hair to grow and trimmed his beard so as to 
strengthen the resemblance between himself and his favorite pic- 
ture of the Christ. He painted a banner with a picture of Christ 
as its central feature and the lettering, ““Peace on Earth, Good 
Will toward men, But Death to Interest on Bonds.” It was de- 
signed to be carried at the head of the marching men alongside 
the American flag. Coxey, himself, speaking of this banner, 
resented the suggestion that it was sacriligious. Said he (and 
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this also appears in one of the bulletins of the Commonweal): 
“He (Christ) was simply a great reformer. He went about, like 
Browne here, doing all the good He could; and as He preached © 
against those who lived upon interest and profit, they, controlling 
the masses as they do now, compassed His death upon the cross.” 
Believing that their movement was the fulfillment of the pro- 
phecy as to the second coming of Christ, Coxey and Browne fixed 
upon Easter Sunday, the day of the Resurrection celebration, 
for the beginning of their march to Washington. 

“We firmly believe now (reads one of their proclamations) 
in view of the surrounding circumstances, that the iime of the 
fulfillment of prophecy is near at hand, and that all those who 
go in this procession to Washington will be the humble instru- 
ments through which the second Babylon—the Money Power of 
Usury—is to fall, and that the second coming of Christ is now 
here; that His coming is not in the flesh of any one being, but 
reincarnated in the souls of all those who wish to establish a 
co-operative government through such iegislation as this pro- 
poses, to take the place of the cut-throat competitive system that 
keeps alive the crucifixion—for the crucifixion of Jesus is the 
spiritual correspondence of the crucifixion of the people’ through 
usury. What emotions it must create in the breasts of all those 
who have intelligence and brotherly love to realize that we are 
really living in the era of a great cataclysm in human affairs; 
and how plain it must seem to them, as it does to us, when they 
look about them and think a moment, that ‘the world (old cus- 
tom) is coming to an end.’”’ 

Turning from the religious sentiments which Coxey and 
Browne professed, it is interesting to note the character of the 
political reforms they sought. These proposed reforms were 
embodied in two bills—one to provide for the building of good 
roads, and the other to provide for the issue of non-interest-bear- 
ing bonds. The text of the first of these measures was as follows: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in 
Congress Assembled: That the secretary of the treasury of the 
United States is hereby authorized and instructed to have en- 
graved and have printed, immediately after the passage of this 
bill, five hundred millions of dollars of treasury notes, a legal 
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tender for all debts, public and private, said notes to be in de- 
nominations of one, two, five and ten dollars, and to be placed 
in a fund to be known as “The General County Road Fund System 
of the United States,’ and to be expended wholly for said purpose. 

“Section 2. And be it further enacted: That it shall be the 
duty of the secretary of war to take charge of the construction of 
said General County Road System, said construction to com- 
mence as soon as the secretary of the treasury shall inform the 
secretary of war that said fund is available, which shall not be 
later than ; when it shall be the duty of the 
secretary of war to inaugurate the work and spend the sum of 
twenty millions per month, pro rata with the number of miles 
of road in each state and territory in the United States. 

“Section 3. Be it further enacted: That all labor other 
than that of the office of the secretary of war, whose compen- 
sations are already fixed by law, shall be paid by the day, and that 
the rate be not less than one dollar and fifty cents per day for 
common labor, and three dollars and fifty cents per day for team 
and labor, and that eight hours shall constitute a day’s labor under 
the provisions of this bill.” 

The proposed law for the issue of non-interest-bearing bonds 
read as follows: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in 
Congress Assembled: That whenever any State, Territory, County, 
‘Township, Municipality or Incorporated Town or Village deems 
it necessary to make any public improvements, they (sic) shall 
deposit with the secretary of the treasury of the United States, 
a non-interest-bearing, twenty-five-year bond, not to exceed one- 
half the assessed valuation of the property in said State, Territory, 
County, Township, Municipality, Incorporated Town or Village, 
and said bond to be retired at the rate of four per cent. per annum. 

“Section 2. Whenever the foregoing section of this act has 
been complied with, it shall be mandatory upon the secretary of 
the treasury of the United States to have engraved and printed 
treasury notes in the denomination of one, two, five, ten and 
twenty dollars each, which shall be a full legal tender for all 
debts, public and private, to’ the face value of said bond, and de- 
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liver to said State, Territory, Township, Municipality, Incorpo- 
rated Town or Village, ninety-nine per cent. of said notes and re- 
tain one per cent. for the expense of engraving and printing 
same.” 

It was to demand of Congress the enactment of these bills 
that the expedition, or “petition in boots,” as it was called, was 
planned. Information of the character of the demand was spread 
broadcast, both by circular and by newspapers. “Now, hurry up,” 
read one appeal. ‘The time is short; and, although the roads 
will be horrible, remember the condition of the soldiers under 
Washington in the snow at Valley Forge, struggling to win this 
fair land from an English tax on tea; and we, the degenerate sons 
of illustrious sires, have allowed English bond holders to get us 
more tightly in their grasp than George the Third had our fore- 
fathers. Rouse up! and demand congress to issue paper money 
based upon our own security. If paper money could fight battles 
and kill men in ‘61, it can build good roads and streets and pub- 
lic buildings and thus save men from starving to death in 1895. 
Rouse up, ye bondsmen, and protest against the yoke, at least!” 

The plan of organization of the army, which it was hoped to 
set in motion that Easter day in 1894, was fully set forth in a 
circular as follows: ; 

“As order is God’s own law, it is also necessary for all in- 
telligent action by His people. So the proposed procession will 
be composed of groups of men (citizens) numbering five (5) in 
each, one of whom must be selected to act as marshal—Group 
Marshal—to be numbered in the order of date of group formation. 
Groups may be federated into Companies or Communes of not 
less than thirty (30) men, nor more than one hundred and five 
(105). Communes may be federated into Regiments or Com- 
munities of not less than two hundred and fifteen (215) men nor 
more than ten hundred and fifty-five (1055). Communities may 
be federated into Cantons (Divisions) of two or more. All Com- 
munes, Cantons and Communities must select five (5) Marshals, 
to be numbered as first, second, and so on, the same as the Group 
Marshals shall be designated, thus: First Group Marshal, First 
Commune Marshal, First Canton Marshal, First Community 
Marshal. Badges of designation will be furnished free by Brother 
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Coxey, bearing appropriate design made by myself (Browne), 
upon sending certificate of organization, or when any group or 
organization joins the procession. All Labor Unions, Farmers’ 
Alliances, or other organizations desiring to join may do so with- 
out reorganizing as above, and will be given right of line. It, 
would be well for all companies or organizations to procure a 
wagon, if possible, to carry camp utensils and supplies for each, 
though several wagons will be taken from Massillon for the 
purpose.” 

The organizers of this project were not seeking to increase 
their own troubles, and so they tempered their appeal with the 
hope that no one in ill health would join the Commonweal. 
They also made it plain that they wanted no vicious characters. 
“We want,” said one of the bulletins, ‘no thieves or anarchists— 
boodlers and bankers—to join us. We want patriots, not bum- 
mers. No firearms, but manhood. * * * Having faith in 
the rectitude of our intentions, and believing that we are acting 
from inspiration from on high, we believe that the liberty-loving 
people comprising this indivisible and undividable American 
Union will respond in such numbers to the call of duty that no 
“Hessian” Pinkerton thugs, much less State militia or United 
States troops, can be hired for gold to fire upon such a myriad 
of human beings, unarmed and defenseless, assembling under the 
zegis of the Constitution, upon the steps of the national capitol, 
to assert their prerogative, shielded as they would be by right 
‘and justice, and guided by Him in the interest of good and higher 
government; and thus will take place that battle long foretold, for 
it will be as noble Lester Hubbard once wrote: ‘That plain of Ar- 
mageddon, dimly seen by ancient seer, when the brute nature and 
immortal soul of man close in final contest, which shall herald 
the dawning of the era of love and tenderness, when nations shall 
know the fatherhood of God and live the brotherhood of man. 
This was the prayer of Him on Calvary’s cross, and at last it shall 
come true, for the everlasting God hath so ordained it.’” 

The moving spirit behind all this was Carl Browne. He 
made the plans, wrote the proclamations and bulletins, devised 
the organization, painted the banners, designed the badges and 
conducted the correspondence. He was secretary of the J. S. 
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Coxey Good Roads Association and Marshal of the Commonweal 
Army. Mr. Coxey occupied the dignified position of President 
of the Association and supplied the money for the propaganda 
and the preparations. That he approved all the work and all 
tthe doctrine preached in his name by Browne, is not to be doubted, 
for no protest was heard from him and he played with evident 
satisfaction the role of presiding genius that was assigned to him 
by his more active associate. 

Easter Sunday, the day on which the Commonweal Army 
was to move, fell on March 25. As the day approached interest 
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J. S. COXEY, ESQ., CARL BROWNE, 
President of The J. S. Coxey Good Secretary of The J.S. Coxey Good 
Roads Association of the Roads Association of the 
United States. . United States. 
in the outcome deepened. The weather was damp and chilly 
_and generally forbidding. Certainly the zeal of the recruit was to 
be put to the test. The evening of Good Friday came, but there 
were in Massillon few signs of the mighty crusade advertised to 
begin on the following Sunday. Inquiries at the hotels disclosed 
the presence in town of a dozen correspondents representing 
papers in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, and other cities, but the clerks, 
usually omniscient, knew of no gathered or gathering army. 
Coxey and Browne were at the home of the former, a few miles 
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outside of town; a camping ground had been selected, but a 
trip to it disclosed no tent or other sign of the coming army. 
The morning of Saturday dawned gloomy and disagreeable. 
There was a damp and searching chilliness in the atmosphere 
that made a closely buttoned overcoat comfortable. The search 
for the army was renewed at the camping ground, at the city 
prison, where it was thought possible some of the recruits had 
taken refuge, and elsewhere. The search was not wholly fruit- 
less, although nearly so. At the camping ground, one recruit 
was found, and, in an unfinished building, the room in which two 
others had passed the night. The number of correspondents had, 
however, perceptibly increased, and as these news-gatherers 
eagerly sought ‘the missing army, they encountered one another, 
and, in their mutual disappointment, when their identity had been 
satisfactorily established, formed partnerships for the further 
pursuit of the much-advertised Coxeyites. 

It was a few minutes after nine o’clock when the door of the 
hotel lobby was opened and a strange looking man entered. He 
stopped a moment to shout some instructions to-the colored 
driver of the buggy from which he had alighted, and then strode 
like a conquering hero through the crowd of correspondents 
and others who cleared the way for his passage. “That’s Carl 
Browne,” the youth at the cigar stand whispered, and those who 
heard looked more intently at the stranger, who was now at the 
desk in conversation with the clerk. Browne was a tall, well- 
built man, with grizzled hair and a garb very suggestive of the 
wild west. His hat was a broad-brimmed slouch, and his outer 
garment a fur coat reaching to his ankles. Beneath this he wore 
a short leathern coat buttoned with silver half dollars, on which 
was stamped the word, “Free.” He wore heavy boots, into the 
tops of which his pantaloons were thrust, and his whole make- 
up was eccentric. 

Browne had come in with the morning mail of the Common- 
weal, and gathering the correspondents, who now numbered a 
score, about-him, he read the letters aloud. Most of the com- 
munications promised contributions of money and provisions, or 
told of the coming of many recruits. ‘We shall start tomorrow,” 
said Browne, “with 5,000 men, and before we have gone 100 miles 
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we shall have an army of 10,000.” Questions as to the where- 
abouts of Coxey were met with the statement that he was some- 
where in town attending to some final preparations. He was 
quickly found, but he was not easily identified as the leader of 
the movement that bore his name. He looked too much like an 
ordinary business man to be picked out as the associate of the 
picturesque Browne. He was of medium height and weight. 
His rather low, broad brow was surmounted by dark hair without 
a trace of gray. He looked mildly, though steadily, through gold- 
rimmed spectacles. The only hair on his face was a short, brist- 
ling mustache. He was plainly, but neatly dressed. He did not 
court attention and, while in conversation, he was not effusive. 
He was evidently satisfied with what had thus far been done and 


sanguine of the future. 


The day brought a number of recruits for the Commonweal 
Army, among whom were the agent of a struggling reform publi- 
cation, a silk-tiled man with a book to sell, an Indian who wore 
moccasins and carried a tomahawk and boasted that he had 
fought with. Louis Riel in the then recent Canadian uprising. 
These stopped at the hotels. There-were other recruits of less 
marked individuality, who went direct to the camping ground. 
A tent was put up and the ground beneath it was strewn with hay. 
A covered commissary wagon, drawn by two powerful farm 
horses, came over the hili and was halted at the camp. Browne's 
panorama, used to illustrate his lectures, was given a commanding 
position at the entrance to the grounds. Canvas was stretched and 
Brown, with brush and paint pot, set about making banners to be 
carried in the procession. As he lettered tlie canvas or drew 
upon it cartoons of monopoly and its victims, he talked to the 
curious throng. How many of the throng were residents and 
how many were of the army, it was for a time difficult to tell, 
but the problem ultimately solved itself, for all who had homes 
were driven to them by the cutting wind. There remained pos- 
sibly 50 men who could be classed as soldiers in the Commonweal 
Army. What sort of men were they? They were unfortunate 
men, many of them without a better shelter than the Common- 
weal tent, or a better meal than the tea and crackers that were 
served there to all who would join the “army.” There were 
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among them, doubtless, honest men who believéd so far as they 
could understand it, the doctrine that Covey and Browne 
preached, but there were certainly others whose presence was 
to be explained on the ground of curiosity and a lack of anything 
better to do. If any of them were vicious law breakers, the fact 
did not develop, either at Massillon or at any point along the 
road. 

The little “army” was organized into groups, according to the 
plan already explained; pickets were thrown out, and fires were 
built, both to warm the shivering men and to prepare the first 
meal in camp. This meal consisted of hot tea and crackers, 
and was served to the groups as they marched up one at a time. 
After this repast came an evening meeting, largely attended by 
the curious of Massillon. Browne was the speaker and a wagon 
was his rostrum. His talk, which was a reiteration of his procla- 
mations and bulletins, embellished with stories and illustrated 
with some of his cartoons, was entertaining, and he held the 
audience long in the cold. One by one, however, the towns- 
people, chilled to the bone, went their way homeward, the effort 
at proselyting was ended, and the army was put to bed in its 
straw. 

Easter morning was cold and gloomy, like its predecessor. 
But it brought new recruits to the army, which, at 12:30 p m., set 
out on its march to Washington, just 125 strong. First came 
Carl Browne, riding a large iron-gray horse; then Coxey, riding 
in a buggy drawn by two horses, which were driven by a colored 
man; the panorama wagon; the marshal’s aides on horse-back, 
and then, two by two, the privates of the Commonweal Army, 
while two canvas-top commissary wagons brought up the rear. 
The banners borne in the procession were curiosities of letter- 
ing, if not of sentiment. They were the handiwork of Browne. 
Here are some of the sentiments expressed: “Coxey, the Cere- 
brum of the Commonweal of Christ,” “Browne. the Cerebellum 
of the Commonweal of Christ,” “Peace Upon Earth and Good 
Will Toward Men, but Death to Interest on Bonds,” “The King- 
dom of Heaven is at Hand,’ Lazarus Proffers Dives a Cup of 
Cold Water. Soon the Great Gulf Shall Divide Them,” “God 
is Not the God of the Dead, but of the Living. The 32d Verse 
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of the 22d Chapter of Matthew Proves Jesus Christ a Theoso- 
phist, for Resurrection Means Simply Reincarnation, from Death 
Here to Living Here Again,” “The Farmer Leads, for he Feeds,” 
“Workingmen Want Work, Not Charity,” “Equal Rights to All, 
Special Privileges to None,” “The Supreme Court of the United 
States Has Upheld the Constitutionality of Our Demand.” 

Not less than thirty special correspondents, sent to Massil- 
lon from remote cities, to tell the news of the reform movement, 
stood upon the sidewalks and watched this small company pass. 
Then they took carriages to the interurban railway car and fol- 
lowed the “army” to Canton. Curiosity marked its reception 
there. There was no enthusiasm in the “army” or out of it. The 
march was directly through the city to the suburbs, where the 
tents were put up and the “army” was fed and again put to bed. 
The attitude of the people of Canton was characterized in some 
cases by sympathy and in others by fear, and the “army” profited 
in being well treated and hurried onward. The experience there 
was duplicated at nearly every stopping place. Everywhere there 
was curiosity, and at many points’ recruits were gained. At 
Homestead the “army” numbered 600, but it dwindled in the 
march across the mountains in the snow to 140, gaining again 
in the more easily traveled districts, and aggregating 500 when 
it marched into Washington May 1. During the march there 
were some slight troubles, but there was no turbulence and no 
depredations of consequence. If the commissary supplies ran 
short, the men were supplied with provisions by those who sympa- 
thized with them, or those who feared them. So far ‘as the 
preservation of the peace was concerned, the promises of Coxey 
and Browne were satisfactorily fulfilled. 

The passage of the mountains was the hardest ordeal of all, 
and the 140 faithful ones were complimented by Browne. “Your 
names,” said he to them in a speech, “will be emblazoned on the 
scroll of fame. As Henry V. said to his men after the battle of 
Agincourt, your names will be as familiar as household words.” 

To each man who made the march a card of merit was issued 
like the following: 

“The Commonweal of Christ: ‘This certifies that John 
Souther, of Group 3, Commune 1, Chicago Community of the 
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Commonweal of Christ, is entitled to this Souvenir for heroic 
conduct in crossing the Cumberland mountains in the fact of snow 
and ice, and despite police persecution and dissension-breeders.” 

Arrived in Washington, the “army” went into camp and pre- 
pared for the great march down Pennsylvania avenue and the 
proposed meeting in the capitol grounds. It had been predicted 
that the parade on Pennsylvania avenue would not be allowed, 
but police permission was given and the leaders were encouraged 
to hope that the meeting would also be permitted. It was known 
that meetings there were prohibited by special act of congress, 
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COXEY AND BROWNE AT WORK ON THE CANALBOAT BENJAMIN VAUGHAN—MARSHAL BALL 
IN THE RIGHT FOREGROUND. 


but, as Coxey and Browne held that any such act in abridgment 
of popular rights was unconstiutional, they were not concerned 
about the prospective violation of law. They probably believed 
that the police authorities, as the easiest way out of a dilemma, 
would ignore the whole procedure. The purpose of the Coxey- 
ites to hold this meeting in the very shadow of the capitol! build- 
ing was widely advertised and thousands of curious people 
crowded into the streets and about the buildings at the time ap- 
pointed. It was a critical hour for the “army;” it was for this 
denonstration that it had marched hundreds of weary miles, and 
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the success or failure of the movement was soon to be written. 
The army. moved with all the trappings and in much the same 
order as at Massillon. It was an array of wagons and banners 
and humanity such as Washington had never before seen, and 
such as the more thoughtful must have hoped never to see again. 
All went well till the capitol grounds were reached. The attempt 
to enter for the purpose of holding a meeting brought the police 
into activity, but the throng of sight-seers made the execution 
of orders difficult. Apprehending trouble, Coxey hastened up 
the steps of the capitol and was about to begin his speech when 
he was accosted by an officer and told that he could not speak 
there. Yielding to this prohibition, Coxey asked to be allowed 
to read a protest, a copy of which he drew from his pocket. But 
in that, too, he was interrupted, and he contented himself with 
handing the manuscript to a bystander and asking that it be 
turned over to the press. It read as follows: 

“The Constitution of the United States guarantees to all 
citizens the right to peacefully assemble and petition for the re- 
dress of grievances, and furthermore declares that the right of 
free speech shall not be abridged. We stand here today to test 
these guarantees of our Constitution. We chose this place of 
assembly because it is the property of the people; and if it be true 
that the right of the people to peacefully assemble upon their own 
premises and with their petitions has been abridged by the passage 
of laws in direct violation of the Constitution, we are here to draw 
the eyes of the nation to the shameful fact. 

“Here, rather than at any spot upon the continent, it is 
fitting that we should come to mourn over our dead liberties 
and by our protest arouse the imperilled nation to such action 
as shall rescue the Constitution and resurrect our liberties. Upon 
these steps where we stand has been spread a carpet for the royal 
feet of a foreign princess, the cost of whose lavish entertainment 
was taken from the public treasury without the consent or the 
approval of the people. Up these steps the lobbyists of trusts and 
corporations have passed unchallenged on their way to committee 
rooms to which we, the representatives of the toiling wealth- 
producers, have been denied admission. 
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“We stand here today in behalf of millions of toilers whose 
petitions have been buried in committee rooms, whose prayers 
have been unresponded to, and whose opportunities for honest, 
remunerative and productive labor have been taken from them by 
unjust legislation which protects idlers, speculators and gam- 
blers. We come to remind Congress, here assembled, of the 
declaration of 2 United States Senator, that ‘for a quarter of a 
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and that by the close of the present century the middle class will 
have disappeared and the struggle for existence become fierce and 
relentless.’ 

“We stand here to remind Congress of its promise of return- 
ing prosperity should the Sherman act be repealed. We stand 
here to declare by our march of over 500 miles, through difficulties 
and distress—a march unstained by even the slightest act which 
will bring the blush of shame to any—that we are law-abiding 
citizens, and as such our actions speak louder than words. We 
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are here to petition for legislation which will furnish employment 
for every man able and willing to work—for legislation which 
will bring universal prosperity and emancipate our beloved 
country from financial bondage to the descendants of King 
George. 

“‘We have come to the only source which is competent to aid 
the people in their day of dire distress. We are here to tell our 
representatives, who hold their seats by the grace of our ballots, 
that the struggle for existence has become too fierce and relent- 
less. We come and throw up our defenseless hands and say, 
‘Help, or we and our loved ones must perish.’ We are engaged 
in a bitter and cruel war with the enemies of mankind; a war with 
hunger, wretchedness and despair, and we ask Congress to heed 
our petitions and issue for the nation’s good a sufficient volume 
of the same kind of money which carried this country through one 
awful war and saved the life of the nation. In the name of jus- 
tice, through whose impartial administration only the present civ- 
ilization can be maintained and perpetuated, by the powers of the 
Constitution of our country, upon which the liberties of the peo- 
ple must depend, and in the name of the Commonweal of Christ, 
whose representatives we are, we enter the most solemn and earn-’ 
est protest against this unnecessary and cruel act of usurpation 
and tyranny, and this enforced subjugation to the rights and 
privileges of American citizenship. 

“We have assembled here, in violation of no just law, to 
enjoy the privilege of every American citizen. We are under 
the shadow of the capitol of this great nation, and, in the pres- 
ence of our national legislators, are refused that dearly-bought 
privilege, and by the force of arbitrary powers, prevented from 
carrying out the desire of our hearts, which is plainly granted 
under the great magna charta of our national liberties. 

“We have come here through toil and weary marches, 
through storms and tempest, over mountains and amid the trials 
of poverty and distress, to lay our grievances at the door of our 
national legislators, and ask them in the name of Him whose ban- 
ner we bear, in the name of Him who pleads for the poor and the 
oppressed, that they should heed the voice of despair and distress 
that is now coming up from every section of our country; that they 
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should consider the condition of the starving unemployed of 
our land and enact such laws as will give employment, bring hap- 
pier conditions to the people, and the smile of contentmc:it to 
our citizens. 

“Coming, as we do, with peace and good will to men, 
we shall have to submit to these laws, unjust as they are, and 
obey this mandate of authority of might which overrides and 
outrages the law of right. In doing so, we appeal to every peace- 
loving citizen, every liberty-loving man or woman, every one in 
whose breast the fires of patriotism and love of country have not 
died out, to assist us in our efforts toward better laws and general 
benefits. J. S. COXEY, 

“Commander of the Commonweal of Christ.” 


The police officers arrested as the leaders in this violation 
of law Coxey, Browne and Christopher Columbus Jones. The 
three were tried and convicted, and, on May 21, sentenced each 
to twenty days imprisonment and $5 fine. At the expiration of 
the term, the “army,” or a considerable portion of it, was still in 
camp, but it was ready for dissolution and the people of Wash- 
ington were more than ready to have it dissolve. Order had been 
reasonably maintained, but the people of Washington, particu- 
larly the suburbs, could not rid themselves of the idea that the 
presence of so many unemployed men was a menace. The de- 
monstration had caused only a flurry in Congress. A few 
Populist members had ‘taken the matter seriously and had 
undertaken to induce Congress to do something, but it was 
vain, and the only action taken was that appropriating money 
to -pay the expenses of protecting from the “armies” the 
railroad property that was then under United States charge. 
The mission of the Coxeyites at Washington, so far as 
it could be, was accomplished, and they gradually disappeared 
from the scene. At the time of the arrests in Washington, Frye 
and Randall were in Indiana and some others were en route. The 
issue was disappointing to them, and the last stage of the journey 
to the capital was by many of them never made. 

No one can scan the daily papers of that period without 
realizing now, if he did not then, how serious were the industrial 
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‘conditions. Strikes were numerous and rioting frequent. Dis- 
content was widespread, and that the Coxey movement thrived no 
better and ended without a great explosion of wrath is almost mi- 
raculous. The issue can be attributed only to the good sense of the 
American people and their ready discrimination between the good 
and the spurious remedies for national ills. It required no long 
course of reasoning for the American mind to comprehend that 
the project of a “petition in boots” to Washington to ask for 
relief legislation was a monarchical, rather than a democratic, 
need. Congress was no king or emperor to whom an appeal 
had thus to be made in person after a long and trying march to 
Washington; it was instead, a body representative of the people, 
and moved powerfully by their desires expressed at their homes. 
The petitioners, therefore, though they affected to demand, 
really put themselves in the attitude of medizval supplicants 
for favor. Their course was ridiculous and un-American. Those 
in comfort laughed at the project; those in distress, while they felt 
that conditions were wrong, repudiated this method of righting 
them. Between ridicule and repudiation, Coxeyism ran its brief 
course and was spent—not, however, as it may appear to some, 
without leaving its impress upon the politics of the country. 





CONSUL WILSHIRE BUTTERFIELD—HISTORIAN. 
BY W. H. HUNTER. 


Consul Wilshire Butterfield, the famous Historian, was 
born near the village of Colosse, Oswego County, New York, 
July 28, 1824. He was of Knickerbocker stock, his father’s peo- 














ple coming to America in 1634. His parents, Amroy Butter- 
field and Mary Lamb Butterfield, immigrated from Brattleboro, 
Vermont, to the State of New York. 

Consul Wilshire Butterficld died at his home in South 
Omaha, Nebraska, on Monday, September 25, 1899. At noen 
Mr. Butterfield appeared to be in usual exuberant spirits and was 
apparently in good health. Shortly after two o’clock he decided 
to visit his near neighbor, Mr. O’Connor, and while he was 
ascending the steps to the O’Connor residence was stricken with 
a sinking spell, from which he never rallied. When it was 


known that Mr. Butterfield was seriously ill, neighbors conveyed 
(177) 
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him to his home and summoned a physician, who pronounced 
life extinct on his arrival. 

Ripe in years he passed to his reward; and thus ended the 
earthly career of a man whose achievements marked him as a 
genius and his memory will be cherished as long as letters are 
a factor of progress. When he died a noble spirit took its 
“earthless flight”; a lovable husband was taken from a happy 
home; a kind father was separated from a daughter who cher- 
ished every fiber of his being. 

Mr. Butterfield lived a long and busy life. He was even at 
work when came the summons that called his spirit hence. 

While Mr. Butterfield stood alone as writer of American 
history that has relation to the American Indian and the Pio- 
neer, he was the most modest of men. He never sought re- 
nown. He loved his fellows, and his work was his pleasure. 
In a letter to the writer he said his whole ambition was 
to record the truth to this end his life was consecrated, and 
his many historical works, all recognized as authorities and 
to which all other writers must go for information, attest the 
sincerity of his statement. 

While not so graphic in style as Parkman, he was always 
accurate. He never printed as a fact in history any incident or 
statement until he had examined every authority to ascertain 
the truth. His style was direct; he never employed a super- 
fluous word and his work was always comprehensive. 

A profound historical scholar, an indefatigable worker, he 
left as his monument numerous books invaluable to the student 
and the reader. Mr. Butterfield was a genius; he never worked 
for money. The word money seldom came to his mind; his 
achievement was not the accumulation of wealth. His masterful 
efforts directed along other lines of human endeavor would have 
procured a fortune, as the world understands fortune. But he 
wrote history as a patriot performs a service for his country, 
without pay, as the world understands pay. He devoted his life 
to work that few men could perform. Working night and day, 
he accomplished much, and the world of letters is richer be- 
cause he lived. He was one of those sweet souls whose devo- 
tion to patriotic duty was a sacrifice of pleasure, as the world 
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knows pleasure. He never made money, for his works were not 
of the popular-novel character demanded by the mass of those 
who read history. Indeed it took much of his time to correct 
the errors set forth by men who wrote history for the money 
results. 

Writers of Butterfield’s bent and attainments are so rare 
that, when discovered, the state should possess their talents and 
thus give the people the benefit of all their time, for it is too 
valuable to be given up to bread-winning; and men who write 
history, as Mr. Butterfield wrote history, cannot make money 
selling books. 

The production of one of his works is an achievement 
greater than coining wealth; while thousands can coin money, 
only one could do the work Butterfield did. But Butterfield 
never received the one-thousandth part of the wealth that other 
men receive for like expenditure of nerve-force in other lines of 
labor. While rich men spend millions to establish libraries 
which reduce the sale of books such as he wrote, there are men 
writing books at their own expense, we might say, to fill the 
shelves of these libraries, who scarcely afford a roof they can 
call their own. There should be equity in philanthropy: It is 
easier for an iron king to put up library buildings than it is for 
men like Butterfield to fill their shelves. 

Mr. Butterfield was admired not only for his great ability 
manifest in his literary achievements, but for his generous, kindly 
spirit and his sincerity as a friend. His was an unselfish life; 
his time was given for the benefit of others. It was always a 
pleasure to him to aid the student of history, and in response to 
a mere suggestion he wrote a chapter on Fort Laurens for the 
Pathfinders of Jefferson County, although at the time he was ill 
and was engaged on important work of his own; and this chapter 
was the labor of several days. He loved his friends of whom 
he must have had many, for no one of his great ability and kindly 
nature could pass in and out among the activities of life without 
gaining the appreciation of his fellowmen. He always spoke 
kindly of friends. The writer of this cherishes more than all 
else the kind words written of him to a mutual friend, and ever 
will be green the writer's memory of this man who is at rest. 
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Mr. Butterfield was always particularly fond of music and 
poetry, of children and of all kinds of pets. He considered 
Shakspere the one great genius, but the poets he studied and 
most admired were Milton, and our own Bryant. In a letter 
to the writer after his death, Alice Butterfield said of her father: 
“Though not a church member, his faith in the immortality 
of the soul was strong, as evidenced by a great many little things 
easy to perceive, but hard to write about.” 

His home-life was quiet and uneventful. He loved his tam- 
ily, and his wife and daughter were devoted to him, and all were 
happy in their little circle. 

Order was the keynote of his method of labor. He did 
not await the moving influence of the spirit, but wrote regularly 
a certain length of time, (preferably the morning hours) each 
day, much as any one would go about a business enterprise. At 
times, though, when becoming much engrossed in his subject 
he would keep right on until compelled to quit from sheer 
exhaustion. 

Mr. Butterfield’s writing was always done at his home. His 
desk was in the sitting-room, and he was not easily disturbed. 
His daughter, in answer to inquiry, wrote: “As to how father 
would come to select a certain subject upon which to write a 
book, I do not know; but imagine he would become interested 
in a particular historical character or event from general reading 
and then if he considered it inadequately represented he would 
determine to elaborate upon the subject himself.” 

A correspondent writing to Mr. Butterfield, expressed sur- 
prise that any one living in South Omaha, in far away Nebraska, 
could write a book showing so much research as Brulé; but ac- 
cepted it as a possibility if Mr. Butterfield had an extensive 
private library. Mr. Butterfield, in speaking of this, quoted 
“extensive private library” as a jest; for it is a fact, fiftv to one 
hundred books would be the size of his library at any one time, 
though he was constantly changing it and a large number of 
books passed through his hands. In speaking of this incident 
Miss Butterfield said: “I remember having remarked at the 
time that there was not so much in having a lot of informa- 
tion at one’s elbow as there was in knowing how to get what one 
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wanted, and father responded, ‘That’s just it exactly; and it 
seems to me that to this ability to get the information he wanted 
his merit as a historian is largely due.” Mrs. Butterfield was his 
proof-reader, she being a person of literary attainments. 

In 1834 Mr. Butterfield’s father’s family removed from New 
York to Melmore, Seneca County, Ohio. At the age of eighteen 
Butterfield commenced teaching a district school -in Omar, 
Chautauqua County, N. Y. He afterward attended tlie Nor- 
mal School in Albany for two terms, but his health failing, he 
left the school to take a trip to Europe. He returned in 1846 
coming to Seneca County, Ohio, where his parents had located 
in 1834. 

The next year he wrote a history of Seneca County which 
was published in 1848. In 1847 he was elected Superintendent 
of the Seneca County schools. Early in 1849 he resigned this 
position to make an overland trip to California. The next year 
he was an independent candidate in that state for Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, but was defeated by a few votes. He re- 
turned to Ohio in 1851 and finished a course in law which he had 
commenced in San Francisco, and in 1855 he entered upon the 
practice of his profession in Bucyrus, Crawford County, relin- 
quishing it in 1875. 

In 1854 he served as Secretary of the Ohio and Indiana Rail- 
road Company, and while engaged in this occupation found time 
to write “A Comprehensive System of Grammatical and Rhe- 
torical Punctuation,’ which was printed, but afterward sup- 
pressed. An abridgement of the book was published in 1878, 
this publication becoming a very, popular work and was intro- 
duced into many schools. 

After quitting the practice of law he devoted his time to 
literary pursuits, having, however, previously written “An His- 
torical Account of the Expedition Against Sandusky, under 
Col. William Crawford, in 1782.’ This book written in Bucy- 
rus, Ohio, was issued from the press of Robert Clarke .& Co., 
Cincinnati. The work gave the story of one of the most thrilling 
expeditions of the Revolutionary War, the death of Co}. Craw- 
ford at the stake being perhaps the most tragic of all the narra- 
tives of border warfare during the struggle for American Inde- 
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pendence. The story is told in Mr. Butterfield’s direct style and: 
is so thrilling of itself that the incidents need no elaboration to 
interest the reader. 

In 1875 he wrote, at Madison, Wis., where he had moved 
in that year, a work jointly with Lyman C. Draper, a gentle- 
man who had gathered many manuscripts and information of 
pioneer history, which he afterward presented to the Library 
of the Wisconsin Historical Society, on “Border Forays, Con- 
flicts and Incidents ;” but this book was never printed on ac- 
count of some disagreement between the two authors; and the 
evidence as to this does not lay the least blame upon Mr. But- 
terfield. Inthe Spring of 1877 was published “The Washington- 
Crawford Letters” edited by Mr. Butterfield, and issued from the 
press of Robert Clarke & Co., which is invaluable to the histori- 
cal writer, for it contains information not to be found elsewhere,. 
and like all of Butterfield’s works must be read to find author- 
ity for many historical statements of fact. In it is given an 
idea of Washington’s interest in the West and the immense 
tracts of land he secured for his military services as a Virginia 
officer during the French and Indian wars. 

In the fall of 1875 Mr. Butterfield completed for an “His- 
torical Atlas of Wisconsin,” (which was published the next year) 
a “History of Wisconsin,” assisting also in the preparation of the 
county histories and biographical sketches found in that atlas. 

The “History of the University of Wisconsin” was written 
by him and published in 1879. His next work was one of the 
most important of all his books, being “Discovery of the North- 
west in 1634 by John Nicolet” which also contained a sketch of 
Nicolet’s life. This is a remarkable book, but Mr. Butterfield, 
after his work on Brulé was published, insisted that the latter 
should be read first by the student of the French discoveries 
in America. The production of Nicolet gave evidence of But- 
terfield’s complete knowledge of French, of his painstaking 
and wide research as well as his marked literary ability. It is a 
record of the indomitable perseverance and heroic bravery of 
John Nicolet in an exploration which resulted in his being the 
first of civilized men to set foot upon any portion of the North- 
west, which is to say, any part of the territory now constituting 
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the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin. 
It is also shown how he brought to the knowledge of the world 
the existence of a fresh-water sea—Lake Michigan. It was al- 
ways Mr. Butterfield’s intention to rewrite this very remarkable 
work and make it more popular by eliminating the many French 
passages which were introduced for the purpose of adding to its 
interest by employing the language of the early French writers 
and explorers, but this he never found time to accomplish. 

In 1882 he edited and published the “Washington-Irvine 
Correspondence,” the work to which all historians must go for 
authority on the West in the Revolution. This work was pub- 
lished through the generosity of George Plumer Smith of Phi- 
jadelphia who not only subscribed for numerous copies before 
it was printed, but furnished the maps in the book. This work, 
as its title indicates, consists of the official letters which passed 
between Washington and Brig.-Gen. Wm. Irvine, and between Ir- 
vine and others concerning military affairs in the West from 1781 
to 1783 ; these letters being arranged and annotated with an intro- 
duction containing an outline of events occurring previously inthe 
Trans-Allegheny country. No other workhas ever been published 
containing so much information of value to the student of West- 
ern history, and today no American library is considered com- 
plete without it. In speaking of Mr. Smith’s part in the publica- 
tion of this book, Mr. Butterfield wrote the writer of this in June, 
1898, the writer having conveyed to him information of Mr. 
Smith’s death: “I was pained to hear that George Plumer Smith 
was no more. I saw him last in Omaha some three or four years 
ago. He and I corresponded for a long time. But for him, 
the ‘Washington-Irvine Correspondence, would, probably, not 
have been published. He subscribed for fifty copies and after- 
ward purchased as many more, always insisting on paying for 
each copy, catalogue price. He also paid for the map which you 
will notice in the book. I return you the letters written by, 
him. How familiar is his handwriting to our whole household!” 
The “Washington-Irvine Correspondence” was revised by Mr. 
Butterfield and after his death the MS. was sent to the Chicago 
Historical Society Library in accordance with his desire. 
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In 1883 he edited a “Short Biography of John Leeth,” fol- 
lowed by the “Journal of Capt. Jonathan Heart,” published in 
1885; this work being an account of the march to the West of 
the first troops under the government of the New Republic. 

Meanwhile Ire wrote with Frank A. Flower a series of bio- 
graphical sketches entitled “The Giants of the West; but the 
book was never given to the public. 

While residing in Wisconsin he wrote, in chief, histories of 
the Counties of Rock, Fond-du-Lac, Columbia, Dane, Vernon, 
Crawford and Greene of that state. For the last three men- 
tioned he furnished a “General History of Wisconsin,” which 
was published as an introduction to those works; his previous 
“History of Wisconsin,” published in the “Historical Atlas” 
already mentioned, appearing as introductory to all. the other 
Wisconsin County Histories. 

He was on the editorial staff of the “Northwest Review” 
for March and April, 1883, assistant editor of “Descriptive Amer- 
ica” from December 1884, to February, 1885, inclusive; and 
on the first day of January, 1886, he began editorial work on 
the “Magazine of Western History,” afterward writing a large 
number of special articles for that magazine, principally histori- 
cal and biographical. He severed his connection with that peri- 
odical in 1889. 

Having removed to South Omaha, Nebraska, in 1888, he 
there finished the “History of the Girtys,” for which he had 
gathered much material while a resident of Wisconsin. This 
work was published by Robert Clarke & Co. in 1891, and is, per- 
haps, the most important of Mr. Butterfield’s later works. It 
contains a vast amount of information as to the border warfare 
of the Trans-Allegheny country with the three Girtys—Simon, 
James and George—as the central figures. The work, as Mr. 
3utterfield has written to the writer of this and as well has 
printed in the preface of the book, was undertaken because of the 
notoriety they had obtained, and likewise because there was an 
apparent necessity for our Western annals to be freed, as near as 
possible, from error, everywhere permeating as to the part actu- 
ally taken by these brothers—particularly Simon—in many of 
the important events which make up the history of the region 
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immediately west of the Alleghenies. It had become the rule 
to give Simon Girty all the odium that came of diabolism prac- 
ticed by American renegades employed by the British for this 
purpose, and while Mr. Butterfield does not relieve Simon of 
his proper place, he shows that he was not always responsible— 
not even always present, when atrocious acts credited to him 
by most of the writers of romance called history, were commit- 
ted. In this work, as in all of his productions, Mr. Butterfield 
kept constantly in mind one object paramount to all others—the 
statement of facts, as he understood them, and the truth was 
reached after research that encompassed everything bearing on 
the subject. The reader must be impressed with the large 
number of documents and authorities quoted in the History of 
the Girtys; in fact nothing seems to be omitted that would aid in 
clearing up many of the mysteries of the border conflicts during 
and after the Revolutionary War which opened in tie West in 
1774 and continued until Wayne’s Victory at Fallen Timbers 
twenty years after. He takes up matters published as fact by 
other writers and in a few words shows them to be only romance 
without foundation in history. He particularly takes Theodore 
Roosevelt to task for printing in his “Winning of the West” 
stories absolutely absurd, as history, when he might have 
printed truth. In this work some attention is given to the whole 
Girty family, the father, mother, and Simon’s brothers, includ- 
ing Thomas, and a half-brother, John Turner, in whom interest 
is awakened because of the bearing their lives had upon the 
most notorious of their relatives. In all, the student of Trans- 
Allegheny history is lacking in information if he has not used 
the History of the Girtys as a text book. In it will be found 
all of interest in the Western country previous to, during and 
after the Revolutionary War. After reading this work one must 
be impressed with the fact that history is filled with statements 
made without truth as a basis. This work was revised before 
Mr. Butterfield’s death, and the MS. complete throughout, 
when examined by his daughter was found to contain on the 
title page a note giving the manuscript to the Western Reserve 
Historical Society, to be held by it until the copyright of the 
first edition shall have expired, and then to be the absolute 
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property of the Society. This MS. is now in the Western Re- 
serve Library at Cleveland. 

Brulé has already been mentioned in this sketch. This was 
the last work of Mr. Butterfield, published. The manuscript 
was presented to the Western Reserve Historical Society in 1897 
and published by this Society the following year. Brulé is a 
narrative of the discovery by Stephen Brulé of Lakes Huron, 
Ontario and Superior, and of his explorations, the first by civil- 
ized man, of Pennsylvania, and Western New York, and of the 
Province of Ontario, Canada. It is a most thrilling story and it 
reads like a novel. In the preface the author truthfully says, 
‘ “Few, if any, of the early events properly belonging to the 
pages of American history are of more interest and importance 
after the discovery of the New World, than are those relating to 
the journeyings of Stephen Brulé.” The achievements of this 
daring Frenchman (Norman) in the northern part of this country 
and the southern part of Canada, have not heretofore been given 
in detail, and it was well that the story remained for Butterfield 
to tell, for he has left no leaf unturned and no musty document 
unexamined that gave information on the exploits of Champlain’s 
first interpreter, who came to America a mere boy to live among 
the Indians with the view of learning their language. He 
came to America at a very early period—he had discovered Lake 
Huron before the Pilgrims landed on Plymouth Rock. All his 
work is followed closely and detailed in attractive historic style 
up to the hour Brulé was killed and eaten by the Hurons. 
Brulé is the most important work of recent years, and must 
attract the mind of the pupil who would know the early history 
of his country. There are copious notes and an extended ap- 
pendix, all of the greatest value. Butterfield himself, as did his 
intimate friends, considered Brulé his best effort from a literary 
point of view, and the letters written to him in regard to this 
work and the reviews of it in the papers gave him great plea- 
sure. He was so grateful for kindly mention of his work that 
he frequently expressed his thanks, and this was the key to his 
whole life, ever considerate, ever generous. 

In 1892 and 1893 he wrote a “History of South Omaha” 
which was printed in the last-named year as an annex to a 
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“History of Omaha.” Nearly all the biographical sketches ap- 
pearing in the Omaha history were prepared by him. 

Mr. Butterfield left several important works in manuscript, 
among them “History of Col. David Williamson’s Expedition 
to the Tuscarawas River in 1782,” this being a correct story of 
the massacre of the Moravian Indians, and is a most valuable 
contribution to the history of the West. It was left to the 
Western Reserve Historical Society Library which Society will 
no doubt have it published. But the most important of these 
- works is the “History of Lieut. Col. George Rogers Clark’s 
Conquest of the Illinois and the Wabash Towns from the Brit- 
ish in 1778 and 1779.” Mr. Butterfield had this book ready for 
publication in 1896, but as another work came out that year on 
the same subject, he concluded not to publish it, and he worked 
on it almost to the day of his death. In correspondence with 
the writer of this, Mr. Butterfield said that it was his intention 
to present it to the Chicago Historical Society ; but when advised 
by the writer to give the manuscript to Washington and Lee 
University of Virginia on the ground that the supporters of the 
University were, many of them, descended from Clark’s soldiers, 
he hesitated ; but after his death his daughter gave the manuscript 
to the writer who was expected to have it published by the Ohio 
State Archzological and Historical Society, and if this society 
does not give it to the public, the manuscript will be sent to the 
Washington and Lee University. His note book used in gath- 
ering material for his Crawford’s Sandusky Expedition was also 
presented to the writer. 

He also left the manuscript, but incomplete, of “The West 
in the Revolution,’ which has. been presented to the Chicago 
Historical Society. This book ought to be published, for it 
will fill the one vacant place in American literature. 

He left several other manuscripts which he had designed 
publishing in pamphlet form, and these are still in possession of 
his family. 

In speaking of her father’s death, his daughter writes, “I 
never saw an old person in death look so ‘like one who lies down 
to pleasant dreams.’ . . . The children in the neighbor- 
hood all came in to see him and seemed startled. One little miss 
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of six or seven, whom I did not know, came to the door all 
alone and asked, ‘Please might I see Mr. Butterfield?’ She 
looked earnestly quite a while and then smiled and said, “That 
looks just like Mr. Butterfield.’ ” 

Mr. Butterfield was twice married. His first wife was 
Elmira, daughter of John Scroggs of Bucyrus, Crawford County, 
Ohio, the marriage being May 8, 1854. She died May 15, 1857. 
He was again married March 30, 1858 to Letta Merriman, 
widow of James H. Reicheneker. Of this union four children 
were born: Minnie Bell, who died September 22, 1859, aged six 
months; a son and daughter both of whom died in infancy; 
and Alice, who now resides with her widowed mother, and who 
was a strong right arm to her father during his later years. 

Of his father’s family, a sister, Mme. Hyacinthe Loysen, 
of Paris, France; and Mrs. Cylvia Barry are still living. An 
adopted daughter, Mrs. W. J. White, is the wife of Major White, 
Chief Quartermaster in the army at Havana, Cuba. 





OHIO RAILROADS. 


BY R. S. KAYLER, 


STATE COMMISSIONER OF RAILROADS. 


Ohio was among the first of the States to commence the 
building of railroads. As early as 1832, when there were but 
two hundred and twenty-nine miles of railroad in operation in 
the United States, a special charter was granted by the State of 
Ohio for the construction of a railroad to extend from Sandusky, 
Huron County, to Dayton, Montgomery County, a distance of 
one hundred and fifty-six miles. The road was completed as 
far as Bellevue, sixteen miles, and put into operation in 1839. 
The balance of the road was not completed and put into oper- 
ation until 1844. It is now a part of the “Big Four”ssystem. 

In order to aid this enterprise, special acts were passed by 
the Ohio Legislature authorizing the State to loan its credit 
to the amount of $200,000, and also authorizing some of the 
counties through which the road was to pass to subscribe cer- 
tain amounts, ranging from $25,000 to $60,000 toward the cap- 
ital stock of the company. The city of Springfield was also 
authorized to subscribe $25,000. 

Another road was projected in 1832, the Kalamazoo and 
Erie, to extend from Toledo, Ohio, to Adrian, Michigan, thirty- 
three miles. A company was formed in 1835 and the road was 
completed the following year, this being really the first road 
constructed in the State. 

Oak stringers, covered with strap iron, five-eighths of an 
inch in thickness and two and one-half inches in width, were 
used for track in place of rails. The road was first put into oper- 
ation by means of horse power in 1836, and continued in that 
primitive way one year, when a locomotive was purchased and 
steam power was used thereafter. , 

In October, 1837, a contract was made with the United 
States government for carrying the mail. 

(189) 
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The first passenger cars were of a very crude pattern, a 
sort of a double-deck affair, built somewhat after the style of 
the body of an old stage coach, and having seating capacity 
for twenty-four persons. The first engine was built similar to 
the road engines that are now used for thresher engines, and 
weighed about ten tons, including water and coal tanks loaded. 
Speed for passenger was less than ten miles per: hour, and less 
than one-half that for freight. The passenger rate was four 
and one-half cents per mile, and one and one-fourth cents per 
hundred weight per mile for freight, or twenty-five cents per 
ton per mile. 





FIRST LOCOMOTIVE AND PASSENGER CAR RUN IN OHIO. 


Very few miles of railroad were built in this country by any 
of the States until after 1848. The average number of miles con- 
structed in the United States from 1835 to 1848 was but three 
hundred and eighty per year, and there were but five thousand, 
nine hundred and ninety-six miles in operation in this country 
up to the latter date. 

During the year 1848 a road was completed across the State 
from Cincinnati to Lake Erie, two hundred and eleven miles. 
In 1851 the Cleveland, Columbus and Cincinnati road, two hun- 
dred and sixty-three miles, was completed and put into operation 
from Cincinnati to Cleveland. The Erie road reached the lake 
the same year, extending across a part of the State; and a por- 
tion of the Cleveland and Pittsburg was put into operation this 
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year, the charter for which had been granted in 1836. Small 
stretches of road were built here and there in different parts of 
the State at different times, and finally were connected up and 
reorganized into systems, as they exist today. 

We had (June 30, 1899) ninety-nine railroad and railway 
companies incorporated under the laws of Ohio, ninety-five of 
which are in operation, and four in process of construction. 
Seventy of these corporations are entirely within the State, and 
twenty-five are incorporated under the laws of Ohio and adjoin- 
States. They are operated as follows: 

Sixty companies operate the ninety-five corporations. 

Seven foreign companies operate twenty-seven, corporations 
under lease or contract. 

Four inter-State lines operate, in addition to their own 
roads, seven corporations, under lease or contract. 

Seven State corporations operate, in addition to their own 
lines, eight corporations. 

Eight inter-State and thirty-four state lines operate simply 
their own individual roads. 

Ohio had at the close of the fiscal year, June 30, 1899, 
8,767.27 miles of main line road and 4,619.08 miles of all other 
tracks, making a total of 13,386.35 miles, with a total cost of 
road and equipment of $644,355,840.29. The main line is repre- 
sented by $371,353,547.35 capital stock, with a bonded indebted- 
ness of $314,712,947.19. They gave employment last year (1899) 
to 57,114 persons, and paid them in wages $32,076,046.35. They 
transported 22,028,152 passengers, at an average cost of 2.4 cents 
per passenger per mile; 104,537,103 tons of freight at an average 
cost of 1.3 cents per ton per mile; earning $72,369,848.68 in gross 
receipts. 

They expended on road and equipment $4,200,054.04. Paid 
into the State treasury in taxes $3,048,541.70; paid $11,336,123.99 
interest on bonded indebtedness, and $5,553,963.35 in dividends 
to stockholders. 

They used in their service 5,410 locomotives, which con- 
sumed during the year 3,955,327 tons of coal for, fuel; 4,080 pas- 
senger cars and 227,771 freight cars were used to do the business 
fo the roads. 
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In order to appreciate the progress that has been made in 
the railroad business in Ohio one must contrast a track made 
of wooden rails covered with strap iron with modern “T” rails 
made of steel, weighing 100 pounds to the yard; wooden bridges 
set on wooden piling, driven into the earth with steel bridges set 
on best of stone masonry; double-deck coaches, built like an 
old-fashioned stage coach with modern vestibule and Pullman 
palace cars; a small ten-ton engine, built like a modern thresher 
engine, with a 280-ton engine with a tank capacity of 7,000 gal- 
lons of water and ten tons of coal, with a hauling capacity of 
2,000 tons up a grade of 42 feet to the mile at a much higher rate 
of speed than the first engines were able to make on a level; a 
wooden freight car, ten ton capacity, with a car made entirely of 
steel, with a capacity of 50 tons. And finally, an engine and a 
couple of cars, coupled together with link and pin, braking done 
entirely by hand, lumbering along at a speed of about ten miles 
per hour, with a service each way once in twenty-four hours, 
with a train of thirteen cars, each a palace within itself, with 
every convenience, coupled together with automatic coup- 
lers, which admit of the smallest amount of slack, and handled 
entirely by air brakes, running at a speed of a mile a minute, and 
so smoothly that the great speed is hardly perceptible to the 
passengers, with service in either direction, in the most densely 
populated districts, every half hour. 














STONE GRAVES IN BROWN COUNTY, OHIO. 
BY GERARD FOWKE. 


_ On both sides of the Ohio river, from Manchester, Ohio, 
to Dover, Kentucky, a distance of twenty-five miles, were for- 
merly many stone graves or cairns. A few stood at varying 
intervals for some miles below Dover, and as far up the river as 
‘Huntington, West Virginia; and some remain along North Fork 
of Licking river, in Mason county, Kentucky. They were most 
abundant from Manchester to Ripley on the Ohio side of the 
river, and from Maysville to Dover on the Kentucky side. Be- 
tween these points, almost every peak, ridge, or high elevation, 
commanding an extensive view of the Ohio valley, was crowned 
with at least one, and in many instances several, of these cairns. 
The smallest ones contained not more than a wagon-load of 
stones; the largest fully fifty times as much. Between these 
extremes was every intermediate size. 

For nearly a century—ever since the country was settled 
by whites—desultory excavations have been carried on in them 
by people who imagine that Indians concealed “gold” in all such 
places. The peculiarities of structure reported by these diggers, 
have led various parties to attempt a methodical investigation; 
but after visiting many cairns only to find them ravaged, the 
quest has usually been abandoned. Three or four which had 
already been partially opened, but were still in such condition 
that tolerably accurate knowledge could be gained concerning 
the manner of their construction, are described in the 12th An- 
nual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology. 


In the extreme southeastern corner of Brown county, a 


a few cairns had escaped the general destruction. They owed 
their immunity chiefly to trees growing on them, whose roots 
proved too formidable an obstacle to the idly curious or the 
seekers for hidden treasure. Five of these were examined; in 
each case all stones and earth were entirely removed, down to the 


yellow clay subsoil. 
(193) 
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Two miles above Aberdeen, a narrow ridge extends directly 
south for about 500 feet from the rolling table land. Its top is 
horizontal ; its sides slope steeply like the roof of a house, to a 
gorge on either side; the end falls precipitously to the river level. 


CAIRN NUMBER ONE. 


The first cairn opened stood on this ridge, about 300 feet 
from its point. It was much the largest tumulus of this charac- 
ter yet discovered, measuring 34 feet from north to south, 37 feet 
from east to west, with its summit six feet above the southern 
margin. The surface on this side, however, is much lower than 
formerly, on account of careless cultivation. 

The structure had never been in any manner disturbed; relic 
hunters had looked upon it with longing eyes, but 27 trees grow- 
ing on its top had discouraged all efforts at excavation. 

A trench reaching to the subsoil was dug entirely around 
the mound, and carried inward until the imbedded rocks were 
exposed; they covered an 
area about 26 feet north 
and south, by 29 feet 
east and west. These 
measures are only ap- 
proximate for roots 
had so displaced the 
stones as to destroy the 
continuity of their out- 
line. There was - less 
disturbance at the south- 
east side than elsewhere. 
On this side, near the 
top, was a grave whose bottom was paved with slabs; it measured 
three by six feet inside, being longest from northwest to south- 
east. The sides were formed of similar slabs, set on edge, with 
the tops sloping outward; the measurements to the top of the 
outside row were about 74 and 8$ feet. Bones were found in 
the earth from three to six inches above this floor; but none were 
lying on the stones. The grave, as it appeared when cleared out, 
is shown in figure 1. 





FIGURE 1. 
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Stone Graves in Brown County, Ohio. 


Under this pavement was another of the same kind; the 
rough faces of the stones were in contact. Between the two 
were many fragments of human bones, mashed flat. It ap- 
peared that more than one body had been placed in each of 
these graves; but the remains were so decayed and fragmentary 
that not even a guess could be made as to their number or the 
manner of their interment. 

At the top of the mound, on the east side, was a small 
grave; it was only five feet long and three feet wide, measuring 
from the tops of the enclosing stones. It contained a few frag- 
ments of decayed bone. A foot below it was an extended 
skeleton, with the head east, lying just above the natural sur- 
face, covered and surrounded with dark earth similar to the 
native soil. 

A grave which antedated the mound was found under its 
margin on the southwest side; it had been dug to the yellow 
clay. On its level stone 
floor were ‘rotten frag- 
ments of human bones, 
with a little charcoal and 
some pieces of -burned 
animal bones. Slabs, 
lying at the level of the 
original surface, covered 
it and were continuous 
with those extending up 
the side of the mound. 
Those forming the sides 
enclosed a space only 
eighteen by forty-eight 
inches at the bottom; some of them were vertical, and it is - 
probable all were so at the beginning, those now leaning hav- 
ing been pushed from their normal position by the roots which 
surrounded them on every side. It is shown in figure 2. 

Half-way between the center and the south side, on the yel- 
low clay subsoil, was a thin irregular layer, from four to five 
feet across, of charcoal containing some burned animal bones. 





FIGURE 2. 
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This had been brought from: elsewhere, there being no marks: 
of fire on the earth about it. 

Twelve feet south of the centre, in the dark earth and at a 
lower level than any graves in this portion of the mound, were 
two extended skeletons with heads toward the northeast. One 
was directly above the other, with nearly a foot of earth sepa- 
rating them. The bones of both were very soft. Close to the head 
of the upper one was a small, rudely-worked, flint implement,. 
having a triangular section; this may have been buried with the 
body, but more likely its presence was accidental. The lower 
skeleton was that of a very tall but rather slender individual; 
all the molars were gone from the lower jaw and the bone was 
closed up solid. The skull was mashed flat between two small 
stones; near it lay a flat-stemmed pipe. East of these skulls, 
and close to them, were two limestone slabs, set vertical, and 
reaching down almost to the yellow clay; each was so large 
as to tax the strength of three men in removing it. It was evi- 
dent from the situation of these skeletons and the one previously 
noted, that at least three individuals were placed here and covered 
with earth, and thatthe cairn was built over and around their 
remains. This fact, in connection with the position of the small 
stone grave shown in figure 2 is fairly good evidence that the 
two methods of burial were in use by the same people at or about 
the same time. 

A small pile of rocks on the top of the mound, was the 
covering of a grave six feet from north to south, four 
feet from east to west, and sixteen inches deep — all : meas- 
urements made from the top of the inclined slabs: Just west of 
this grave was another, almost circular, about three feet in di- 
ameter. The stones forming the adjacent walls were resting 
against each other. ; 

When the floors of these two graves were lifted, fragmen- 
tary bones were found immediately under them, resting on a 
similar floor; below this was another layer of bone; and so thev 
continued until eight layers of bone were disclosed, separated 
by thin, flat stones, with no earth between them except such as 
had made its way downward through the narrow spaces between 
the rocks. It appeared that successive burials had taken place, and 
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that each had in'some measure interfered with those preceding ° 
it;—as if a grave were uncovered, flat stones laid directly on 
the bones within, and a body placed on them; or a grave par- 
tially destroyed to make room for another; or the side or, end 
wall of one grave utilized as part of a later one. The resulting 
confusion was greatest in the four layers immediately below the 
two top graves; there was less disorder in the next four. The 
entire area covered by these graves measured fifteen feet 
east and west by eleven feet north and south. The bones varied 
much in size; one jaw was massive and nearly two inches longer 
than that of any one present at the time. Bones of children 
were also found. “None were in condition for preservation. | 

In the original soil, near the central portion of the earth 
mound on which these graves were made, were two small shal- 
low holes containing some charcoal and scraps of burned animal 
bone; in one were two lumps of ochre and a copper “spool”. 
Though much smaller, and of a slightly different pattern, the lat- 
ter resembles theso-called “ear ornaments” frequently found in the 
large earth mounds. ‘ Lying loose in the dark earth, at the same 
level, within an area of a square foot, were found part of an 
adult’s lower jaw; half the head of a child’s humerus; and one 
vertebra of an animal as large as a cat. Altogether, the ap- 
pearance of this portion of the structure gave little evidence of 
that’ veneration for the dead which is usually considered so char- 
acteristic of the aboriginal American. 

Half-way between the center and the north edge of the 
mound, was a grave more carefully made and in better condi- 
tion than any other discovered in the course of this work. The 
floor lay below the original surface, though not so deep as the 
subsoil, while the side stones forming the walls reached well up 
into the body of the mound. The earth all about it was so uni- 
form in appearance with the native soil and with the earthen core 
of ‘the cairn, that it was impossible to establish any conclusion as 
to the relative times of their construction, the grave may have 
preceded the mound, or the mound may have been opened and 
re-filled. _When the size of thé grave is considered, the former 
supposition is the more probable. Measuring from the outer 
part of the enclosing slabs, its length, from east to west, was 
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nine feet, and its breadth four feet. 


The south wall cut across a 


thin deposit of charcoal and burned bones; the, part that was left 





FIGURE 3. 


every direction ; figure 4 
looking towards the east, 
and figure 5 looking to- 
ward the west, show it 
as it appeared when 
cleaned out. The large 
stone close to the east 
end of this grave had no 
connection with it, but 
seemed to belong with 
another burial, as frag- 
ments of skull and other 
bones, mashed flat, were 
found between it and and 
another, somewhat 
smaller, slab that lay 
against it. Such finds 
as this were noted at 
scores of places through- 
out the stone por- 


of this occupied a space 
of about one by two feet. 
The remains of one per- 
son lay on the rock floor, 
head towards the east; 
near the skull was a 
small concretion, possi- 
bly used as a paint cup. 
Figure 3 represents the 
grave with the covering 
slabs in place, except as 
they have been disar- 
ranged by falling in, or 
by the roots which pen- 
etrated between them in 








FIGURE 4. 
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tion of this burial place; and while, in a few instances the peculiar 
position of the remains may be due to the slipping or settling 
of stones between which 
they occurred, it was 
plain that a majority of 
them were so placed in- 
tentionally. Often there 
would be no more than 
a handful of bones so 
interred—as if a dismem- 
bered skeleton had been 
carried in, piece - meal, at 
odd times. 

In clearing off the 
north edge of the struc- 
ture, the rocks at the sur- 
face were found to rest on 
a mass of tough, waxy, 
yellow clay. On remov- 
ing this to depth of from 
15 to 24 inches, a pave- 
ment of large flat rocks 
was found. This included FIGURE 5. 
an area of about six by eleven feet, longest east and west. The 
margin was tolerably regular, but the stones in the central por- 
tion were in disorder. Under the latter were the remains of 
two skeletons, one of them quite large, extended on the natural 
surface of the ground, with heads toward the east. Instead of hav-, 
ing slabs placed on edge around ‘them as was the case in the 
other graves, they were enclosed by a mass of yellow clay a foot 
thick. Charcoal was sprinkled around the east end of the grave 
as far as the middle, and a row of slabs laid around the margin, 
as shown in figure 6 (the excavation is partly filled with water). 
The rocks filling the grave had either been thrown in, or, what 
is more probable, placed upon timbers laid from side to side, and 
had fallen in when the latter decayed. Yellow clay was piled 
over and around the whole affair. Although this grave was 
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clearly:a part of the general interments; at..this spot, as, it was 

protected .\by the same covering of rocks that extended over the 

rest of the mound, it is worthy of notice. that it had. neither 
* walls-nor floor of flat stoné as had all the others; and that this 
“was the only one in whose construction yellow clay was used. 


CAIRN NUMBER TWO. 


This was situated a hundred feet south of the first one 
opened. It measured 22 feet from north to south, and fourteen 

* feet from east to west. A shingle-like arrangement of limestone 
i rocks covered the top, 
as shown in figure 7. 
These lay upon ordi- 
nary soil which for the 
first three or four inches 
was free from stones ex- 
cept the tops of some 
set vertically in the earth 
below. The east side 
was much more rocky 
than the west, perhaps 
because it was closer to 
the bluff on that side. 
On the west slope bones 
were found within three 
inches of the top of the 
ground; although in frag- 
FIGURE 6. mentary condition, they 

were much stronger and 

more solid than would be expected from their position. . Some 
were on a disturbed pavement, others not at all in contact with 
rock. ‘The central part of the cairn seemed to be made up of 
numerous successive, interfering burials, so much so that bones 
and rocks were promiscuously intermingled. Added to this the 
roots of several trees had brought the whole interior into such 
disorder that it-was impossible to ascertain anything definite as 
to the primitive methods of interment; consequently no attempt 
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at photographing was made. A small celt was found among 
some bones. #4 
CAIRN NUMBER THREE. 

This'is on a point one-fourth of a mile east of the first two. 
It is slightly below the highest point of the ridge on which it 
stands, and quite small, measuring only ten feet in diameter and 
two feet high. Many smalf‘stones were piled on it. There was 
no rock floor on the bottom a body had been laid on the natural 
surface, with the head toward the east and fully a foot lower than 
the feet. The stones around the margin of the grave, instead 
of being placed on edge were laid flat upon one another to 
make a wall about as high as the body. The interior of the 
grave was filled with rocks whose order— or disorder—showed 
plainly that they had formerly been supported by timber resting 
on the side walls and had tumbled in when this decayed. 

‘The crowns of the teeth were worn flat. Lying across the 
lower leg bones of the skeleton were the corresponding bones 
of another person. From 
their position it seemed 
that a body had been 
placed at a right angle 
to the first, with the head 
and trunk extending un- 
der and to the outside 
of the wall on the south; 
but no traces of the skele- 
ton could be found in this 
direction. The grave 
vault, cleaned out, is 
shown in figure 8. 





FIGURE 7. 


CAIRN NUMBER FOUR. 


This stood about thirty feet south from number three, on the 
edge of the steep slope toward the river. It was nearly rect- 
angular in shape; the north, south, and west sides were bounded 
by very large slabs standing almost vertical; at the east end were 
ten or twelve tiers of large stones sharply inclined inward, none of 
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them having ever been upright. Nearly all the stones in the 
walls are more or less pushed out of their original position by 
the roots of trees growing among them; and it is probable that 
in past times other trees, which have now disappeared, aided in 
this work. Many wag- 
on-loads of rocks have 
been piled on this cairn 
from the surrounding 
field. ‘When these were 
« removed and the orig- 
inal top of the structure 
revealed, it was clear 
that the central portion, 
of large and small stones 
mingled in confusion, 
had fallen into the grave 
on the decay of some 
supporting material, probably logs or poles. They rested, now, 
upon a floor of thin, small, flat.rocks which followed the natural 
slope of the ground; this was not level anywhere, and was fully a 
foot higher at the upper side than at the opposite, or southern, 
side. The floor extend- 
ed over an area of nine 
feet north and south, by 
twelve feet east and 
west, fitting close up to 
the vertical slabs, reach- 
ing beneath the inclined 
rocks at the east end and 
terminating beyond the 
outside row. Fragmen- 
tary human bones were 
scattered all over this 
pavement; the leaning 
stones seein to have been set down directly on them. Pieces of 
skulls were found at fourteen different points, indicating at least 
that number of interments. Each deposit of bones, however, was 
quite small; and in some places portions of skull, vertebra, pha- 





FIGURE 8. 








FIGURE 9. 
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langes, ribs, etc., would be in contact within a space a few inches 
across. These facts denote skeleton ‘burials; though the 
same results might follow 
from depositing a corpse 
folded and bound into 
the smallest possible com- 
pass. A few bones of 
birds, to the size of a 
pheasant, and mammals 
as large as a fox, were 
found; the only relics 
were a small, delicately, 
wrought, triangular flint, 

FIGURE 10. and the stem of a catlin- 
ite platform pipe. Figure 9, looking north; and figure 10, 
looking a little to the north of east, show the appearance of the 
grave before the inclined stones at the east end were removed. 
When the latter were taken away, human bones, mashed ffat, 
were found between the layers, several inches above the floor. 
It is difficult to understand how they got there, for the slabs 
were in as close contact as the unevenness of their surfaces would 
permit. 





CAIRN NUMBER FIVE. 


This is 200 yards from numbers 3 and 4, on another point 
of the same ridge. When the accumulated trash, possibly in- 
cluding some small stones of the original structure, was cleared 
away, it measured sixteen feet across, with a somewhat irregular 
outline. The covering rocks were in a confused mass; their orig- 
inal arrangement could not be made out. Underneath them, to 
one side of the center, were bones of an adult with the teeth 
nearly worn away; of a child whose molars and lateral incisors 
were not yet through the bone; of a deer; and of a-bird the size 
ofaturkey. Several flat stones lay under them, but not in any or- 
der, and not in contact with one another so as to form a floor. 
Other bones were found below these, partly in the earth and 
partly lying on a rather even and smooth pavement of thin rocks, 
none of them more than a foot across; this pavement measured 
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ten feet from north to south, and six feet from the east side to 
where it disappeared under the trees. It is evident that inter- 
ment in this cairn occurred at two periods. 


CONCLUSION. 


It is impossible to assign a date to these graves, or to deter- 
mine what tribe of Indians may have constructed them. The 
great diversity in their form, size, and arrangement, as shown 
in the descriptions given here and in the report of the Bureau ‘of 
Ethnology, renders any attempt at classification mere guess-work. 

Professor Cyrus Thomas is inclined to attribute them to the 
Shawnees, who made the “box graves” in various portions of the 
country; but while the Shawnee method of setting slabs on edge 
around a body was largely followed in this locality, there are 
also found here radical departures from any known Shawnee 
graves. These may be due,. however, to local customs slowly 
developed during a long period of quiet, unmolested occupancy 
of the limited area where these cairns are found. The copper 
“spool-shaped” ornament, and the flat-stemmed pipe, are ob- 
jects which are commonly considered as pertaining to the “Mound 
Builders;” but this people was certainly not concerned in the 
stone graves of this portion of the Ohio valley. 

Very few articles were deposited with the dead; so far as may 
be judged from personal exploration and from the reports of 
others who have made investigations, not more than half a dozen 
graves, out of several hundred opened, have yielded specimens 
of any sort. This is not in accordance with Shawnee customs in 
the sepulchres of Tennessee or Illinois. 

So far as known, no stone graves as complicated and diverse 
in structure as these exist in other localities. 








THE DEBT OF THE WEST TO WASHINGTON. 


BY ARCHER BUTLER HULBERT. 


To us of the central west the memory of Washington and 
his dearest ambitions must be precious beyond that of any other 
American, whether statesman, general or seer. Under strange 
providential guidance the mind and heart of that first American 
was turned toward the territories lying between the Alleghenies 
and the Mississippi and it is to be doubted if any other portion 
of his country received so much of his attention and study as 
this. Washington was the original expansionist — not for ex- 
pansion’s sake, truly, but for the country’s sake and duty’s. If 
Washington was the father of his country he was in a stronger 
and more genuine sense the father of the-west. It was begot- 
ten of him. Others might have led the revolutionary armies 
through the valleys as deep and dark as those through which 
Washington passed, and have eventually fought England to 
a similar standstill as did Washington; at least Gates and Greene 
and Putnam would never have surrendered up the cause of the 
colonies. But of the west who knew it as Washington did? 
Who saw its possibilities, realized the advantages which would 
accrue to the colonies from its possession, understood the part 
it might play in the commercial development of the seaboard 
states? Probably no one to a similar degree. 

It is wholly idle to speculate upon what might have been 
unless such speculation aids to help us realize the price which 
was paid for that which is. If ever a finger was lifted by order 
of Providence it was the finger which fired the first gun of the . 
French and Indian war in that Allegheny vale. And yet today 
what would the Washington of 1754 be called—fighting redskins 
and foreigners with splendid relish in a far distant portion of 
the country to gain possession of a pathless wilderness? 

Washington had, first, an extraordinary knowledge of the 
west which he championed. Into Lord Fairfax’s wild acres 


he went in his teens to earn an honest doubloon a day. Each’ 
(205) 
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step of the young Washington in those early years was frought 
with the weight of destiny itself, and never has human life showed 
more plainly the very hand of God directing, preparing, guiding. 
The years spent with the tripod were of incaiculable value to 
the young surveyor, bringing to his cheeks the brown of the 
forest leaves, to his limbs the strength of the mountain rivers, 
and to his heart withal the sweetness of the songs of moun- 
tain birds—for all the University of Nature which he attended 
in the Allegheny mountains saw to it that her pupil was buiit 
up in a most holy strength, as he had in him the most holy 
faith—strength of limb, of mind, as well as soul. 

Then the young man stepped upon the stage of history 
—not indirectly or obscurely or undecidedly, but plain to the 
world and strong in his conviction of the right of his cause and 
its ultimate triumph. His mission to La Boeuf for Governor 
Dinwiddie marks the young Washington conspicuously as a 
man fully alive to the questions of the hour and their hidden 
meanings. In an unostentatious way he allowed the com- 
mander of Fort Venango to imbibe too freely and rail 
with many an oath at English presumption in hoping to oust 
France from the Ohio valley. Oh that we might know in detail 
the young man’s experience and feelings on that one night on 
the Allegheny! What an example to young men is this first 
public performance of Washington to do as much more than 
their mere duty as lies in their power! Washington did far 
more than was expected of him, for besides getting a clear idea 
of the genuineness of French hostility, did he not report the 
strategic value of the point of land at the junction of the 
Allegheny and Monongahela, the future sight of Forts Dupuesne 
and Pitt and the present Pittsburg? And that point of land 
has been since Washington’s attention was turned to it, the stra- 
tegic military position of the central west. 

As in the first, so in the second act of the drama of 1750- 
60, Washington was the chief figure. He signed the first 
treaty ever drawn up in the central west, with old Van Braam 
and Villiers in a misty rain at Fort Necessity. ‘When, in quick 
succession, the French fortified the spot Washington’s genius 
had selected for a British fort, and the brave but blundering 
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Braddock came to his grave in the Monongahela forests, Wash- 
ington was perhaps the most conspicuous personage at the 
bloody ford and battle field. 
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When, then, in 1759, the young Colonel took his bride, Martha 
Custis, to Mount Vernon, he was well acquainted with the then 
west, though it might seem that thereafter its destiny and his 
were to be indifferent to each other. But not so. The days 
that were passed in his early struggles for fame and fortune 
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were not forgotten. In the quiet of his farm life the man could 
still hear the rippling of the Allegheny streams and the sough- 
ing of those great forests, and many of his day dreams found 
their setting in the rough free land, on whose Indian trails and 
in whose meadow lands he had first touched hands with 
fortune. Washington’s seven or eight thousand acres near the 
Potomac were not his only landed possessions. He counted 
his estates in far western Pennsylvania, along the Ohio and the 
Great Kanawha. Something of his interest in and solicitation 
for the future of the west must be attributed to his interest in 
his own possessions. But his efforts for the west benefited 
every acre of land and every insignificant squatter, and no one 
can say with a shadow of reason that Washington’s hope for 
the west was a selfish hope. But his personal interest must not 
be forgotten by the fair narrator. Together with his personal 
interest must be mentioned the state pride which Washington had 
—and which every healthy, hopeful, patriotic man should have. 
Washington was a Virginian of Virginians and in view of the 
vast interests which his native state had in the west (granted 
by ancient charter) his state pride and ambition must have 
had large appreciable influence in his contemplation of western 
affairs. Prior to the Revolution it may be said that Washing- 
ton’s interest in the west was largely a personal interest. He 
visited it at various times in his own.and in the interest of others. 
And after the Revolution his interest may be said to have broad- 
ened— proportionately with the broadening importance of the 
central west to the nation whose best interests were ever nearest 
his patriotic heart. Early in the 80s Washington’s correspon- 
dence shows that his attention was devoted as never before to 
the commercial aspect of the central west. As we read those 
letters how strangely do the problems of transportation, for 
instance, seem to us of this day. How the sight of a single fast 
freight speeding from Chicago to Pittsburg would have knocked 
the bottom out of the fondest theories of the great and wise men 
who were at the nation’s helm in those days! It is well known 
how great transportation companies struggle to get and hold 
certain strategic acres of land only wide enough, it may be, 
for a single railway track. Can anyone believe that any por- 
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tion of this central west between the Allegheny and Mississippi; 
covered with swamps and primeval forests, could have been 
so greatly prized a century and a quarter ago? Yet this was 
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true. It was not the river front at Cincinnati, or the lake shore 
at Cleveland or Chicago. These spots then could have been 
bought for the shortest songs—and what was in that day con- 
sidered of priceless value could today be bought for $30 an 
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acre. I refer to the portages between the head waters of the 
streams which flow into the lakes and those which flow into 
the Ohio—between the Cuyahoga and the Muskingum, the Scioto 
and the Sandusky, the Maumee and the Wabash, etc. So all- 
important were these strips of land in the eyes of our forefathers, 
that by the famous Ordinance of 1787 they were voted by con- 
gress “common highways and forever free”. Some of these 
I have found; of some of them I have detailed descriptions given 
by aged men, who remember them when they were only zig-zag 
Indian trails. But this was one of Washington’s most deter- 
mined ambitions, that the head waters of the Virginia rivers 
and the head waters of the Oho rivers, both north and south, 
should be surveyed and made ready for the century when the 
west should pour its riches toward the Atlantic seaboard. “The 
navigation of the Ohio.” he wrote in 1784 to General Harrison, 
“being well known, they -will have less to do in examination 
of it; but, nevertheless, let the courses and distances be taken 
to the mouth of the Muskingum and up that river to the carry- 
ing place of the Cuyahoga; down the Cuyahoga to Lake Erie, 
and thence to Detroit. Let them do the same with Big Bea- 
ver creek and with the Scioto. In a word, let the waters east 
and west of the Ohio which invite our notice by their proxim- 
‘ity, and by the ease with which land transportation may be had 
between them and the lakes on the one side, and th _ rivers 
Potomac and James on the other, be explored, accurately de- 
lineated and a correct and corrected map of the whole be pre- 
sented to the public. * * * The object in my estimation 
is of vast commercial and political importance.” These words 
were written little over a century ago, but were they the plans 
for the canals from the Nile to the site of the pyramids. they 
could hardly seem more antiquated! And nevertheless they 
cannot but seem precious to us of the central west, for they portray 
the anxious, serious heart of the man, and his honest, high am- 
bitions for things which seemed to many about him’ to be the 
idlest dreaming. 

Had Washington not held far different views from many 
of his contemporaries, it is a moral certainty that the central 
west would, at the close of the Revolutionary war, have been 
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divided up among European powers, who for so long had been 
sending emissaries to Kentucky and the Mississippi valley to 
alienate the border settlements from the contemplated union with 
the colonies. Engiand was ready at any moment to urge Joseph 
Brant into Pontiac’s old role of attempting to arouse the old north- 
west, and she defiantly kept her flag floating over Sandusky 
and Detroit and Fort Miami for twenty years after Cornwallis’ 
“bands played “The world’s turned upside down” at Yorktown. 
The world looked for a partition of our west among the powers 
in 1780 as confidently as the partition of the great hulk China 
is expected by many today. And indeed we escaped such mon- 
trous catastrophe by a narrower margin than is commonly known. 
Spanish agents among high Kentuckians were looked upon with 
favor, and their plan of joining Kentucky to Spain (who then 
held all the trans-Mississippi realm) was not without advantages 
which the struggling, bankrupt, jealous colonies, one “nation 
today, thirteen tomorrow,” could not possibly offer. 

‘With this glimpse of Washington’s ambitions for the com- 
mercial advancement of the central west, let us notice his subse- 
quent interest in the military operations for its subjugation, 
an item which even the farseeing Washington had not fully 
anticipated. At the time of Crawford’s campaign, Washington 
was fully in favor of the advance toward Sandusky, and it was 
through his influence or suggestion that the command was 
given to his old friend of Revolutionary days, Colonel William 
Crawford. True, Crawford was duly elected by the men he 
led, but his presence in the expedition was due to Washington’s 
influence. When the immortal Ordinance was under discus- 
sion Washington’s attitude wag strong in its favor, and it incor- 
porated, as has already been shown, his idea of the value of 
the portages between the rivers as the future routes of com- 
merce. During the long and bitter: war with the western In- 
dians, 1790-5, Washington had a clearer vision than the most of 
his advisers, and with better judgment and knowledge sought to 
gain the ends best for the nation. His “search for a man” was 
nearly as pathetic as was Lincoln’s in another century, but, 
despite the intense opposition of Kentucky with its seventy thous- 
and inhabitants, he placed Mad Anthony Wayne in command, 
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who, in the tall grass and felled trees of Fallen Timbers, justi- 
fied his choice, as Appomattox justified Lincoln’s. After 
the campaign of 1791 under Harmar and the terrible defeat of 
the brave St. Clair, Washington was the hope of the west. To 
him the nation looked with that same confidence shown in the 
darker and more desperate days of the Revolution. He bore the 
the brunt of criticism and carried on his great heart the sorrows 
of the bleeding frontier. No one knew better than he the real 
meaning of the situation. No one saw with clearer eyes the 
despicable affiliation of British interests with Indian in the last 
hope of limiting the territories of the upstart colonies to the land 
east of the mountains. And, while Jay was heroically working 
for the treaty which at once quenched the dreams of certain 
British leaders in America, Washington wrote him the whole 
situation, as follows: “All the difficulties we encounter with the 
Indians, their hostilities, the murder of heipless women and chil- 
dren along all our frontiers result from the conduct of the agents 
of Great Britain in-this country.” 

Truly Washington was in a special sense the father of this 
central west. It is idle to speculate on what might have been tts 
history had it not been championed from the earliest day by 
this great farseeing man in whom the people of the nation, as 
a people, believed and trusted as perhaps no leader in history, 
with the possible exception of William the Silent, has ever been 
trusted by his countrymen. Many of Washington’s plans seem 
strange to us of today, just in proportion as the times and the cus- 
toms of his day are strange to our eyes. But his eye was clear, he 
saw greater possibilities than many of his advisors, his great 
heart warmed toward the new west, which in his day was sound- 
ing with axes ringing a pioneer’s welcome to a new land. In 
his heart of hearts Washington was led to believe in and foresee 
the dispensation of Providence which has become the wonder of 
our time. And this belief appeared not in theorizing alone. 
What could he do toward creating right conceptions concerning 
the future of the Mississippi Basin, Washington did; and if he 
had not so done and so believed it is sure that the progress of 
these great empires between the Allegheny and the Mississippi 
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and the Great Lakes and the Blue Ridge would not have been 
what it has, 

Has this been sufficiently realized? Have we remembered 
and appreciated our debt to Washington? And when our united 
appreciation of the fact influences these imperial commonwealths 
to put on recofd in lasting form the gratitude which should be felt, 
let the monument rise tall and stately from whatever site may 
seem appropriate, but let it show at the summit the young man. 
Washington, as he was when he came to know the west best. 
Clothe him in the ranger’s costume that he first wore on the In- 
dian trails of the Ohio valley. Place in his hand the old time 
musket he bore to Fort La Boeuf, or carried in his canoe 
down the Ohio to the Great Kanawha. That is the WASHING- 
TON OF THE West—the fearless, dutiful, thoughtful youth, who 
came from his mother’s knee to the west that gave him a fame 
which he never could outgrow. 





GENERAL ANTHONY WAYNE AND THE BATTLE OF 
‘“FALLEN TIMBERS.” 


CENTENNIAL ORATION. 


DELIVERED BY JUDGE SAMUEL F. HUNT, OF CINCINNATI, ON THE BAT- 
TLEFIELD, AUGUST 20, 1894, UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE MAUMEE 
VALLEY MONUMENTAL ASSOCIATION. 


APPOINTED TO THE COMMAND OF THE ARMY. 


In April, 1792, Anthony Wayne was appointed by President 
Washington, Commander-in-Chief of ‘the Army of the United 
States. The position to which he was called, under the circum- 
stances, required military and diplomatic skill of the highest 
order. It seemed that the Government was about to become 
involved in an interminable war with the Indians of the north- 
west, while hostilities with Great Britain appeared inevitable, 
because of the refusal to comply with certain articles of the 
Treaty of 1783, and especially that which provided for the 
evacuation of the forts in the territory northwest of the Ohio 
River. 

The first step to be taken was the re-organization of the 
army, since the troops under St. Clair had been almost annihi- 
lated and completely demoralized. The army was to be known 
as the “Legion of the United States,” and was to consist of 
one major-general, four brigadier generals and their respective 
staffs; the “necessary number, of commissioned officers,” and 
five thousand one hundred and twenty non-commissioned ofh- 
cers and privates. The Secretary of War at parting with General 
Wayne, in May, 1792, “expressly enjoined upon him,” “that 
another defeat would be inexpressibly ruinous to the reputation 
of the Government”; while the only request made by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief was that the campaign should not begin until 
the legion was filled up and properly disciplined. 


RECRUITING AND RE-ORGANIZING THE ARMY. 


General Wayne went to Pittsburg in June, 1792, for the 
purpose of recruiting and organizing his army.. During the 
(214) 
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summer and winter efforts were made to ascertain whether the 
Indians were willing to negotiate, until at last it was determined 
that the only to protect the frontiers, and make possible 
the safety and security of the settler was to advance into the 
Indian country and bring them into submission by the strong 
arm of military power. Toward the close of the summer he 
moved his camp to a position on the Ohio River about twenty- 
seven miles below Pittsburg, and there remained during the 
winter in striving to conciliate the Indians, but in the mean- 
time giving strict attention to the recruiting and disciplining 
of his army. At the close of March the force consisted of about 
2,500 men; and he writes that “The progress that the troops have 
made, both in maneuvering and as marksmen, astonished the 
savages on St. Patrick’s Day; and I am happy to inform you 
that the sons of that saint were perfectly sober and orderly, 
being out of the reach of whisky, which baneful poison is pro- 
hibited from entering this camp except as the component part 
of a ration, or a little for fatigue duty or on some extraordinary 
occasion.” In May, 1793, he moved his camp to Fort Wash- 
ington, the present site of Cincinnati. In the preceding January 
the general had been told by the Secretary of War that the 
“sentiments of the titizens of the United States are adverse 
in the extreme to an Indian war,” and even a commission had 
been named to treat with the Indians in the hope of securing 
peace. The Secretary of War again assured him that it was 
still more necessary than heretofore that no offensive opera- 
tions be taken against the Indians. Still General Wayne spared 
no effort in further securing the efficiency of his army, and he 
even sent too Kentucky for mqunted volunteers. 


DISASTROUS EFFECT OF ST. CLAIR’S DEFEAT. 


The dreadful loss of life in St. Clair’s defeat of November 
4, 1791, greater even than that in the defeat of Braddock, did 
not by any means represent the disastrous results of that cam- 
paign. It opened an unprotected frontier of one thousand miles 
from the Allegheny Mountains to the Mississippi River to the 
depredations of the victorious savages. The settlers along the 
borders were abandoning their homes, or awaiting in helpless 
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despair the burnings and massacres and cruelties of an Indian 
war. This feeling of insecurity extended even beyond the bor- 
ders of Pennsylvania and Virginia and the people petitioned their 
governors for protection. The settlers withdrew into their 
strong places and kept watch as militia for the protection of their 
homes. Such agricultural pursuits as were carried on required 
men with guns at hand as well as axes and hoes. Winthrop 
Sergeant, commanding the militia in the absence of Governor 
St. Clair, felt called upon to issue an order or proclamation 
as to assembling for public worship without arms. It is dated 
Cincinnati, September 18, 1792, and declares that the practice 
of assembling for public worship without arms may be attended 
with most serious and melancholy consequences. It presents 
the opportunity to an enemy of the smallest degree of enter- 
prise to effect such fatal impression upon an infant settlement 
as posterity might long in vain lament. 

The laws of the territory then provided that every man 
enrolled in the militia should, upon such occasions, arm and 
equip himself as though he were marching to engage the enemy, 
or in default should be fined in the sum of one hundred cents, 
to be levied upon complaint made to any justice of the peace. 
General Wilkinson, on the very day after’ the engagement at 
Fort St. Clair, wrote to Governor St. Clair from Fort Wash- 
ington, in which he alluded to the impending storm. It may 
well be said that when General Wayne reached the Northwestern 
Territory he was confronted with a condition and not a theory. 


THE GREAT COUNCIL AT AU GLAIZE. 


In the same year, October, 1792, a great council of all the 
tribes of the northwest was held at Au Glaize—now Fort De- 
fiance. It was the largest Indian council of the time. The chiefs 
of all the tribes of the Northwestern Territory were there, as 
well as the representatives of the Seven Nations of Canada. 
Corn-planter was present—the same famous chief who, at the 
table of General Wayne, at Legionville, in 1793, said: “My 
mind is upon that river,” pointing to the Ohio. “May that 
water ever continue to run, and remain the lasting boundary 
between the Americans and Indians on the opposite side.” 
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The question of peace or war was long and earnestly dis- 
cussed. It was finally agreed that they would lay the bioody 
tomahawk aside until they heard from the President of the 
United States, when the message would be sent to all the dif- 
ferent nations. It was further agreed that they would attend 
the council at the Rapids of the Miami—Maumee—next spring 
to hear all that would take place. 

This armistice or cessation of hostilities which the Indians 
then promised to respect until spring, as will be observed, was 
not faithfully kept. It must be said to the credit of our Gov- 
ernment that even the violation of the armistice, with other 
hostilities, did not prevent the United States from taking meas- 
ures to meet the hostile tribes “at the Rapids of the Miami, or 
Maumee,” when the leaves were fully out; and for this purpose 
Benjamin Lincoln, Bevelry Randolph and Timothy Pickering 
were appointed as commissioners to attend the proposed council, 
which it was finally concluded should be held at Sandusky. 


WAR WITH THE INDIANS INEVITABLE. 


The declaration of Corn-planter, that the Ohio River should 
be the boundary, rendered useless any further attempts at pacifi- 
cation by treaty. Indeed, the hostile manner in which they were 
received, as well as continued depredations, made war inevitable. 
Colonel Harden and Major Trueman, who were the: bearers of a 
message of this character, were barbarously murdered by the 
Indians to whom they were sent, while in the other the terms 
of the Government were decidedly rejected, after negotiations 
had been protracted until the enemy felt himself better ‘pre- 
pared for the conflict which myst follow. The correspondence 
of General Wayne in the conduct of the campaign from the very 
beginning evinces great strength and soundness of judgment, 
as well as a knowledge of the people of the frontiers whom 
he was to defend and of the foes whom he was commissioned 
to subdue. 

In September, 1793, the Secretary of War writes to General 
Wayne: “Every offer has been made to obtain peace by milder 
terms than the sword; the efforts have failed under circum- 
stances which leave nothing for us to expect but war. Let it 
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therefore be again, and for the last time, impressed deeply upon 
your mind, that as little as possible is to be hazarded, that your 
force is fully adequate to the object. you propose to effect, and 
that a defeat at the present time, and under the present circum- 
stances would be pernicious in the highest degree to the interests 
of the whole country.” 

General Wayne, in reply to the Secretary of War, wrote 
on the 15th of October, 1793, from his camp, “Hobson’s Choice,” 
near Cincinnati: “I will advance to-morrow with the force I 
have, in order to take up a position in front of Fort Washington, 
so as to keep the enemy in check by exciting a jealousy and 
apprehension for the safety of their women and children, until 
some favorable circumstance or opportunity may present to strike 
with effect. I pray you not to permit present appearances to 
cause too much anxiety either in the mind of the President or 
yourself on account of this army. Knowing the critical situa- 
tion of our infant nation, and feeling for the honor and repu- 
tation of the Government (which I will support with my last 
breath), you may rest assured that I will not commit the legion 
unnecessarily. Unless more powerfully supported than I have 
reason to expect, I will content myself with taking a strong 
position in advance of Fort Jefferson, and by exerting every 
power to endeavor to protect the frontier and secure the posts 
and the army. during the winter, or until I am favored with your 
further orders.” 

THE MARCH IN THE WILDERNESS. 

The army of General Wayne, some twenty-five hundred 
strong, began its forward movement in the wilderness on the 
7th day of October, 1793. The army marched to Fort Ham- 
ilton and finally encamped at a post six miles in advance of Fort 
Jefferson and eighty miles distant from Cincinnati, which was 
named Greenville, in honor of General Nathaniel Greene, with 
whom he served in the War of the Revolution. General St. 
Clair crossed the Big Miami at Fort Hamilton, while General 
Wayne crossed the river some distance above the Four Mile 
Creek. Lieutenant Lowry, in command of a detachment to 
secure a convoy of supplies, was attacked October 17, 1793, 
by Little Turtle, at Ludlow Spring, about seven miles from 
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Fort St. Clair. Lieutenant Lowry was killed, with some thir- 
teen non-commissioned officers and privates, while not less than 
seventy horses were taken off by the Indians. 


“THE TONGUE OF FAME.” 


The report of this engagement by General Wayne is most 
significant. It will be remembered that the disaster to the 
army on November 4, 1791, had filled the whole country with 
sorrow, and much criticism was provoked by the result of the 
campaign. The public mind was sensitive and the commanding 
general realized that hostile criticism might magnify the attack 
and its results. The Secretary of War, too, was not without 
some apprehension as to the result of the campaign. . General 
Wayne, accordingly hastened to report the action to General 
Knox, Secretary of War, in a letter dated “Camp, southwest 
branch of the Miami, six miles advance of Fort Jefferson, 
October 23, 1793.” He was then at Fort Greenville and the 
southwest branch of the Miami is Greenville Creek. The report 
says: “The greatest difficulty which at present presents, is 
that of furnishing a sufficient escort to secure our convoy of 
provisions and other supplies from insult and disaster, and at 
the same time retain a sufficient force in camp to sustain and 
tepel the attacks of the enemy, who appear desperate and de- 
termined. We have recently experienced a little check to our 
convoys, which may probably be exaggerated into something 
serious by the tongue of fame, before this reaches you. The 
following, however, is the fact, viz.: Lieutenant Lowry, of 
the Second Sub-Legion, and Ensign Boyd, of the First, with 
a command consisting of ninet'y commissioned officers and pri- 
vates, having in charge twenty wagons belonging to the quar- 
termaster general’s department, loaded with grain, and one of 
the contractor’s wagons, loaded with stores, were attacked early 
in the morning on the 17th instant, about seven miles advance 
of Fort St. Clair, by a party of Indians. These gallant young 
gentlemen, who promised at a future day to be ornaments to 
their profession, together with thirteen non-commissioned offi- 
cers and privates, bravely fell, after an obstinate resistance 
against superior numbers, being abandoned by the greater part 
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of the escort upon the first discharge. The savages killed or 
carried off about seventy horses, leaving the wagons and stores 
standing’ in the road, which have all been brought into the 
camp without any other loss or damage, except some trifling 
articles.” 

Those who fell in that engagement were buried in Fort St. 
Clair, when, after resting for more than forty years, were taken 
up and re-interred with the honors of war on the 4th day of 
July, 1846. The remains of this gallant officer and his men 
were afterwards removed to the mound in the cemetery at 
Eaton, where, as the inscription tells, a monument “marks their 
resting place, and will be a monument of their glory for ages 
to come.” 


THE WINTER OF 1793-4 AT FORT GREENVILLE. 


General Wayne passed the winter of 1793-4 at Fort Green- 
ville, and without any communication with the Government at 
Philadelphia for months. He was left to his own resources. 
Convoys of provisions for the camp were frequently intercepted 
as under Major Lowry, and their escort murdered by the sav- 
ages. In December, 1793, General Wayne sent forward a de- 
tachment to the spot of St. Clair’s defeat. The command ar- 
rived on the ground on Christmas Day and pitched their. tents 
on the battlefield. After the melancholy duty of burying the 
bones remaining above the ground, a fortification was built 
and named Fort Recovery, in commemoration of the recovery 
of the ground from the Indians,-who had held possession since 
1791. One company of artillery and one of riflemen were left 
for the defense of the fort, while the rest of the command re- 
turned to Fort Greenville. In January, 1792, General James 
Wilkinson, who then commanded at Fort Washington, made 
a call for volunteers to accompany an expedition to the scene 
of St. Clair’s defeat for the purpose of burying the dead. En- 
sign William Henry Harrison was attached to one of the com- 
panies of the regular troops. It is said that the body of Gen- 
eral Richard Butler, the friend and comrade of General Wayne 
in the War of the Revolution, was recognized where the car- 
nage had been the thickest and among a group of the slain. 
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The bodies were gathered together, and in the solitude of the 
forest, and amidst the gloom of winter, were given a last resting 


place. 
THE ENGAGEMENT AT FORT RECOVERY, JUNE 30, 1794. 


While the army of General Wayne was encamped at Fort 
Greenville there was a severe and bloody engagement under 
the very walls of Fort Recovery. This occurred on the 30th 
of June, 1794, between a detachment of American troops, con- 
sisting of ninety riflemen and fifty dragoons commanded by 
Major McMahon, and a numerous body of Indians and British. 
The. assaulting party was repulsed with a heavy loss, but again 
renewed the attack and kept up a heavy and constant firing 
during the whole day. The enemy renewed the attack the 
next morning, after the detachment of Major McMahon had 
entered the fort, and continued with desperation during the day, 
but was finally compelled to retreat from the very field where 
such a decisive victory had been achieved by the Indians on 
November 4, 1791. From the official report of Major Mills, 
adjutant general of the army, it appears that twenty-two offi- 
cers and non-commissioned officers were killed, and among the 
number was Major McMahon. The loss of the enemy was 
very heavy, but was not fully known until disclosed at the 
Treaty of Greenville. Burnet, in his Notes on the Northwestern 
Territory, says that there could not have been less than fifteen 
hundred warriors engaged, while it was satisfactorily ascer- 
tained that a considerable number of British soldiers and De- 
troit militia acted with the savages in that engagement. Jona- 
than Alden gives in his MSS. autobiography an account of the 
attack on the fort and says that Simon Girty was in the action. 


THE OVERTURES FOR PEACE FROM FORT DEFIANCE. 


General Wayne, having been re-inforced by sixteen huri- 
dred mounted men from Kentucky, on July 26, under the com- 
mand of Major-General Scott, with whom he had served at 
the Battle of Monmouth, left the encampment at Fort Greenville 
on the 28th of July, 1794, and advanced seventy miles north- 
ward into the heart of the Indian country. He built a fort 
at Grand Glaize, the junction of the Auglaize and the Maumee 
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(Le Glaize and the Miami of the Lakes) rivers and proceeded 
to build Fort Defiance. General Wayne sent a message from 
Fort Defiance to the Indians along the Maumee on August 13, 
1794. He offered them peace and invited them to send repre- 
sentatives to meet him in council and negotiate upon such 
terms as would protect their families and themselves. Little 
Turtle, who had always been first in battle, counseled peace, 
and advised the tribes, but his counsels were rejected: “We 
have beaten the enemy every time under separate commanders,” 
said Little Turtle, in a speech, “but we cannot expect the same 
good fortune always to attend us. The Americans are now 
led by a chief who never sleeps. The night and the day are 
alike to him, and during all the time he has been marching on 
the villages, nothwithstanding the watchfulness of our young 
men, we have never been able to surprise him. Think well of 
it. There is something whispers to me it would be prudent to 
listen to the offers of peace.” 


THE BATTLE OF “FALLEN TIMBERS.” 


The army moved forward on the 15th of August and on 
the 18th took a position at the head of the Rapids and there 
established a magazine of supplies and baggage, which was 
called Fort Deposit. In the meantime, August 16, the com- 
missioner sent by General Wayne returned with the message 
that if General Wayne would remain at Grand Glaize they 
would decide for war or peace. Wayne was well advised. of the 
movements of the enemy. Unlike St. Clair, he knew full well 
that Little Turtle with two thousand dusky warriors was orily 
waiting for an opportunity to attack, while his line of commu- 
nication with the Ohio River was secure by means of the com- 
plete chain of forts—Fort Defiance, Fort Adams, Fort Recov- 
ery, Fort Greenville, Fort Jefferson, Fort St. Clair, Fort Ham- 
ilton and Fort Washington. 

The day before the battle of “Fallen Timber” a council of 
war was called and a plan of march and battle submiited by 
Lieutenant William Henry Harrison was adopted. This offi- 
cer was then but twenty-one years of age, and the military 
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judgment of the subaltern manifested itself as general-in-chief 
nineteen years afterwards in the same Maumee Valley. 

Two thousand Indians and Canadian volunteers, on the 
twentieth of August, 1794, attacked the advance of the army 
of General Wayne from behind trees prostrated by a tornado. 
The troops pressed forward with great energy and drove the 
enemy toward the guns of Fort Miami and the water of the 
Maumee Bay. The victory was complete. General Wayne re- 
mained below the Rapids with his victorious army for three 
days, while he destroyed every product of the field and garden 
above and below the British Fort, and even committed to the 
flames the extensive store-houses and dwelling of Colonel Al- 
exander McKee, the British agent, who had done so much to 
incite the Indians to hostility. The loss of the Americans in 
the engagement was thirty-three killed and one hundred 
wounded, including five officers among the killed, and nine- 
teen wounded. General Wayne, after the engagement of “Fallen 
Timbers,” was known among the Potawatomies as “The Wind,” 
because, as they said, at the battle on the twentieth of August, 
he was exactly like the hurricane which drives and tears every- 
thing before it. He was known as “The Blacksnake” among 
other tribes. 


GENERAL WAYNE’S REPORT OF THE BATTLE. 


The official report of the engagement by General Wayne was 
dated Grand Glaize, August 28, 1794. It contains a detailed 
account of the movements and is interesting in that it contains 
exact historical information. After speaking of the march- of 
the army from Fort Defiance on the 15th of August, and the 
arrival at Roche de Boeuf on the 18th instant, and the work of 
the 19th in making a temporary post for the reception of stores. 
and baggage and in reconnoitering the position of the enemy, 
the report proceeds: “At eight o’clock on the morning of the 
20th the army again advanced in columns agreeably to the stand- 
ing order of march; the legion on the right flank covered by 
the Miamis, one brigade of mounted volunteers on the left under 
Brigadier General Todd, and the other in the rear under Briga- 
dier General Barbee; a select battalion of mounted volunteers 
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moved in front of the legion, commanded by Major Price, who 
was directed to keep sufficiently advanced so as to give timely 
notice to form in case of action—it being yet undetermined 
whether the Indians would decide for peace or for war. 

“After advancing about five miles Major Price’s corps re- 
ceived so severe a fire from the enemy, who were secreted in 
the woods and in the high grass, as to compel him to retreat. 
The legion was immediately formed in two lines, principally in 
a close, thick wood, which extended for miles on our left and 
for a very considerable distance in front, the ground being cov- 
ered with old, fallen timber, probably occasioned by a tornado, 
which rendered it impracticable for cavalry to act with effect, 
and afforded the enemy the most favorable covert for their 
savage mode of warfare. They were formed in three lines 
within supporting distance of each other and extending nearly 
two miles at right-angles with the river. I soon discovered, 
from the weight of their fire and the extent of their lines, that 
the enemy were in full force in front, in possession of their 
favorite ground, and endeavoring to turn our left flank. I 
therefore gave orders for the second line to advance and sup- 
port the first, and directed Major General Scott to gain and 
turn the right flank of the savages, with the whole of the 
mounted volunteers, by a circuitous route; at the same time 
ordered the front line to advance and charge with trailed arms 
and rouse the Indians from their coverts at the point of the 
bayonet, and when up, to deliver a close and well-directed fire 
on their backs, followed by a brisk charge, so-.as not to give 
them time to load again. 

“T also ordered Captain Campbell, who commanded the 
Legionary Cavalry, to turn the left flank of the enemy next 
the river, and which afforded a favorable field for that corps 
to act in. All these were obeyed with spirit and promptitude; 
but such was the impetuosity of the charge by the first line of 
infantry, that the Indians and Canadian militia and volunteers 
were driven from all their coverts in so short a time that, al- 
though every possible exertion was used by the officers of the 
second line of the legion, and by Generals Scott, Todd and Bar- 
bee, of the Mounted Volunteers, to gain their proper positions, 
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but part of each could get up in season to participate in the 
-action; the enemy being driven in the course of an hour, more 
than two miles, through the thick woods already mentioned, 
by less than one-half their number. From every account the 
enemy amounted to two thousand combatants. 

“The troops actually engaged against them were short of 
nine hundred. This horde of savages, with their allies, aband- 
oned themselves to flight, and dispersed with terror and dis- 
may,, leaving our victorious army in full and quiet possession 
of the field of battle, which terminated under the influence of 
the guns of the British garrison, as you will observe from the 
inclosed correspondence between Major Campbell, the command- 
ant, and myself upon the occasion.” - 


of the Federal Army. The woods were strewn for a consid- 
erable distance with the dead bodies of Indians and their white 
auxiliaries, the latter armed with British muskets and bayonets. 
We remained three days and nights on the banks of the Mau- 
mee, in front of the field of battle, during which time all the 
houses and cornfields were consumed and destroyed for a con- 
siderable distance, both above and below Fort Miami, as well 
as within pistol shot of the garrison, who were compelled to 
remain tacit spectators to this general devastation and confla- 
gration, among which were the houses, stores and property of 
Colonel McKee, the British Indian agent, and the principal 
stimulator of the war between the United States and the sav- 
ages.” 


AN ESTIMATE OF THE NUMBER’ OF INDIANS ENGAGED IN THE 
BATTLE, 


The report of General Wayne states “that from every ac-"— 
count the enemy amounted to two thousand combatants.” It 
has always been impossible to ascertain with any degree of 
accuracy the force of the Indians in any battle. It is thought 
by some that the force under Little Turtle at St. Clair’s defeat 
greatly outnumbered the Americans, while others held to the 
contrary opinion. In the Western Annals will be found a state- 
ment by a Canadian taken prisoner in the battle of the “Fallen 
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Timbers,” who gives the following estimate of the strength of 
the Indians: “That the Delawares have about five hundred 
men, including those who live on both rivers. the White River 
and Bean Creek; that the Shawnees have about three hundred 
warriors, part of them live on the St. Joseph’s, eight leagues 
from this place; that the men were all in the action, but the 
women are yet at that place, or Piquets village; that a road 
leads from this place directly to it; that the number of warriors 
belonging to that place, when altogether, amounts to about 
forty; that the Shawnees have about three hundred warriors; 
that the Tawas, on this river, are two hundred and fifty; that 
the Wyandots are about three hundred; that those Indians were 
generally in the action on the 20th, except some hunting par- 
ties; that a re-inforcement of regular troops, and two hundred 
militia, arrived at Fort Miami a few days before the army ap- 
peared; that the regular troops in the fort amounted to two 
hundred and fifty, exclusive of the militia; that about seventy of 
the militia, including Captain Caldwell’s corps, were in the ac- 
tion; that Colonel McKee, Captain Elliott and Simon Girty were 
on the field, but at a respectable distance, and near the river; that 
the Indians have wished for peace for some* time, but that 
Colonel McKee always dissuaded them from it, and stimulated 
them to continue the war.” 


THE DEATH OF TURKEY FOOT. 


There is a tradition that Turkey Foot, an Ottawa chief, 
fell at the foot of Presque Isle Hill while endeavoring to rally 
the retreating warriors. He was pierced by a musket ball while 
standing on a large rock and encouraging his men. His tribe 
entertained so much affection for him that it is recorded that 
“long years afterward when any of the tribe passed along the 
Maumee trail they would stop at. the rock and linger for a time 
with great manifestations of sorrow. The stone is still there 
within a few steps of the gently flowing Maumee, with many 
rude figures of a turkey foot carved on it as a memorial of the 
English name of the lamented Me-sa-sa, or Turkey Foot. 
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UNFRIENDLY DISPOSITION OF THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT. 


The guns of Fort Miami kept silent, although the men under 
Wayne’s command followed the retreating Indians under the 
very embrasures. 

The correspondence between General Wayne and _ the 
British officer is not without interest, in view of the relations 
existing between the United States and Great Britain at that 
time, and especially taken in connection with the fact that Gen- 
eral Wayne was told by Secretary Knox that if in the course 
of his operations against the Indian enemy it should become 
necessary to dislodge the party (the English garrison at the 
Rapids of the Miami), he was authorized in the name of the 
President of the United States to do it. These Indians of the 
northwest were the ‘Shawnees and the Delawares—generally 
called the Miamis—who had taken refuge in Ohio after the 
capture of Fort De Quesne ‘by Bouquet in 1763. With the 
Wyandots, the Miamis, the Chippewas and the Pottawatomies 
they formed a powerful confederacy in the northwest portion 
of Ohio, near the River Maumee, then called Miami of the 
Lake, and Lake Erie. There was constant communication with 
the Indians further west and the Canadians, as well as with 
the English garrison at Detroit and at certain smaller posts along 
the borders of the lake. Not only did the English Government 
establish garrisons in the very midst of these hostile Indians, 
but the letters from Colonel McKee to Colonel England, the 
British commandant at Detroit, during the campaign of Wayne, 
and published in the National Intelligencer in 1814, show the 
feeling of Great Britain toward the American arms. In a 
letter dated at the Rapids, July 5; 1794, Colonel McKee alludes to 
the attack on Fort Recovery on the 30th of June preceding, 
and says that “everything had been settled prior to their leaving. 
the ‘Fallen Timbers,’ and it had been agreed upon to confine 
themselves to taking convoys and attacking at a distance from 
the forts, if they should have the address to entice the enemy 
out.” 


In a subsequent letter written from the Rapids:and dated 
August 13, 1794, Colonel McKee advises Colonel England that 
“Scouts are sent up to view the situation of the army (Wayne’s), 
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and we now muster 1,000 Indians. All the Lake Indians from 
Saginaw downwards should not lose one moment in joining 
their brethren, as every accession of strength is an addition 
to their spirits.” 

The celebrated speech of Tecumseh to Proctor after Perry’s 
victory shows, too, that the Indians had regarded the British 
as real allies and had relied upon their assurances of friendship. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN MAJOR CAMPBELL AND GENERAL 
WAYNE. 


Fort Miami was built in the spring of 1794 by Governor 
Simcoe, of Canada. One of the grievances against the British 
Government was the retention of the posts held by English 
garrisons within our territory in violation of the Treaty of 
Peace of 1783. When the battle of “Fallen Timbers” took 
place the negotiations which ended in Jay’s Treaty were in pro- 
gress, but when the news of the victory over the Indians reached 
the British ministry an agreement was soon reached by which 
their posts were to be evacuated—the principal of which were 
at Detroit, Oswego, Niagara, Macinac and Fort Miami. Major 
Campbell, the next day after the battle, addressed this note to 
General Wayne: “An army of the United States of America, 
said to be under your command, having taken post on the 
banks of the Miami (Maumee), for upwards of the last twenty- 
four hours, almost within reach of the guns of this fort, being 
a post belonging to his majesty, the King of~-Great Britain, 
occupied by his majesty’s troops, and which I have the honor 
to command, it becomes my duty to inform myself, as speedily 
as possible, in what light I am to view your making such near 
approaches to this garrison. I have no hesitation, on my part, 
to say that I know of no war existing between Great Britain 
and America.” 

General Wayne replied at once to this demand: “Without 
questioning the authority or the propriety, sir, of your interro- 
gation, I think I may without breach of decorum, observe to 
you, that were you entitled to an answer, the most full and 
satisfactory one was announced to you from the muzzles of 
my small arms yesterday morning, in the action. against the 
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horde of savages in the vicinity of your post, which terminated 
gloriously to the American arms; but, had it continued until 
the Indians, etc., were driven under the influence of the post 
.and guns you mention, they would not have much impeded 
the progress of the victorious army under my command, as no 
such post was established at the commencement of the present 
war between the Indians and the United States.” 

Major Campbell prefaced his reply the next day with the 
statement that he had foreborne for the past two days to resent 
the insults which had been offered to the British flag flying 
at the fort. “But,” continues Major Campbell, “should you, 
after this, continue to approach my post in the threatening 
manner you are at this moment doing, my indispensable duty 
to my king and country, and the honor of my profession, will 
oblige me to have recourse to those measures which thousands 
of either nation may hereafter have cause to regret, and which 
I solemnly appeal to God I have used my utmost endeavor to 
arrest.” 


RECONNOISSANCE BY GENERAL WAYNE AND HIS OFFICERS. 


When this communication was received, General Wayne, 
in company with General Wilkinson, Lieutenant William Henry 
Harrison and other officers, reconnoitered Fort Miami in every 
direction. It was found to be a strong work, the front covered 
by the Miami of the Lake (Maumee), and protected by four 
guns. The rear had two regular bastions, furnished with eight 
pieces of artillery, the whole surrounded by a wide, deep ditch, 
about twenty-five feet deep frem the top of the parapet. It 
is said to have been garrisoned by four hundred and fifty sol- 
diers. 

General Wayne then sent a note to Major Campbell, stat- 
ing that the only cause he had to entertain the opinion that there 
was a war existing between Great Britain and America was 
the hostile act of taking post far within the well-known and 
acknowledged limits of the United States, and erecting a forti- 
fication in the heart of the settlements of Indian tribes now at 
war with the United States. “I do hereby desire and demand, 
in the name of the President of the United States, that yon 
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immediately desist from any further acts of hostility or aggres- 
sion by forbearing to fortify and by withdrawing the troops, 
artillery and. stores under your order and direction, forthwith, 
and removing to the nearest post occupied by his Brittanic 
majesty’s troops at the peace of 1783, and which you will be 
permitted to do unmolested by the troops under my command.” 

Major Campbell instantly replied in effect that he was 
placed there in command of a British post and acting in a 
military capacity only, and that the right or propriety of his 
present position should be left to the ambassadors of the dif- 
ferent nations. He was much deceived if his majesty, the 
King of Great Britain, had not a post on this river at and ‘prior 
to the Treaty of 1783. “Having said thus much,” continued 
Major Campbell, “permit me to inform you that I certainly will 
not abandon this post at the summons of any power whatever, 
until I receive orders for that purpose from those I have the 
honor to serve, or the fortunes of war should oblige me. I 
must still adhere, sir, to the purport of my letter this morning, 
to desire that your army or individuals belonging to it, will 
not approach within reach of my cannon, ‘without expecting 
the consequences attending it.” 

Within less than twenty years from the very day that the 
correspondence passed between these two officers there was a 
formal declaration of war between the United States and Great 
Britain, and within less than twenty years the same William 
Henry Harrison, then commanding the armies of the United 
States, heard the thunder of Perry’s guns as they proclaimed 
that the American arms had undisputed possession of the lake. 


THE MARCH TO THE JUNCTION OF THE ST. JOSEPH’S AND ST. 
MARY'S RIVERS AND THE BUILDING OF FORT WAYNE. 


The army returned to Fort Defiance on August 27, laying 
waste the villages and cornfields of the enemy for many miles. 
The Indians, defeated and utterly disheartened, retired to the 
borders of the Maumee Bay. 

General Wayne moved from Fort Defiance on September 
14 in the direction of the Miami Village, and reached the conflu- 
ence of the St. Joseph’s and St. Mary’s rivers on the 17th of 
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the month. The site of a fort was selected by General Wayne 
himself on the 18th, and on the 22d of October a strong fortifi- 
cation was completed, which was garrisoned by a detachment 
under Major Hamtramck, who, after firing a salute of fifteen 
guns, gave it the name of Fort Wayne, the.site of the present 
prosperous city of that name. 


THE RETURN OF THE ARMY TO FORT GREENVILLE. 


The object of the campaign having been fully accomplished, 
the legion moved from Pert Wayne on the 28th of October 
and reached Fort Greenville on the evening of November 2, 
1794, when it was saluted with thirty-five guns from a six- 
pounder. The army had marched from Fort Greenville for 
the campaign of the northwest on the 28th day of July, 1794, 
and now returned to winter quarters after an arduous and fatigu- 
ing expedition of ninety-seven days, during which time it had 
marched and countermarched upwards of three hundred miles 
through the heart of the enemy’s country, cutting a wagon- 
road the entire distance, besides constructing three fortifica- 
tions—Fort Adams, at the St. Mary’s; Fort Defiance, at Au 
Glaize, and Fort Wayne, at the Miami villages. 

The Indians of the northwest had been completely sub- 
dued and a lasting peace had been accomplished. The arms, 
too, of the United States had been vindicated from the shame 
of defeat and disaster. It was the beginning of an era of pros- 
perity and the tide of immigration at once set in for new homes 
and new settlements. The future now lay in the direction of 
the cultivation of all the arts of peace. The pioneers began 
to find their way to the valleys’of the Miamis, the Scioto and the 
Muskingum, so that the population of the northwest, before the 
close of the year 1796 was estimated at five thousand souls. 


ANTHONY WAYNE AND THE TREATY OF GREENVILLE. 


The Treaty of Greenville, negotiated by General Wayne 
on the part of the United States, was concluded on the 3rd day 
of August, 1795. There were eleven hundred and thirty Sach- 
ems and warriors present or parties to this celebrated treaty. 

By the treaty the Indians ceded to the United States about 
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25,000 square miles of territory, besides sixteen separate tracts, 
including lands and forts. The Indians received in considera- 
tion of these cessions goods of the value of $20,000 as presents, 
and were promised an annual allowance of $9,500, to be equally 
divided among the parties to the treaty. 

It has been almost a century since that eventful day in 
August, 1795, when the Treaty of Greenville was officially pro- 
claimed. Every soul who participated in the council has passed 
away, and yet the influence of that instrument lives in the pro- 
gress and advancement of the great northwest. It saved de- 
fenceless settlements from the tonfahawk and scalping-knife uf 
the Indian, and supplanted the harsher tones of strife and blood- 
shed with the softer enactments of charity and love. Anthony 
Wayne will be remembered not less for the Treaty of Green- 
ville than: for the battle of the “Fallen Timbers.” 


THE LAST PUBLIC SERVICES OF GENERAL WAYNE. 


The last public service. performed by General Wayne was 
to receive the surrender of the northern posts by the British 
Government in 1796, at the fort of the Maumee Rapids, together 
with the town of Detroit and the military works both there and 
on the Island of Mackinac ( ——), in pursuance of the pro- 
visions of the treaty negotiated by Chief Justice Jay in 1783. 
General Wayne was appointed by the Government to conduct 
this delicate and yet most important commission. He was in-. 
vested with the powers of a civil commissioner, as well as those 
of a military commander. In every instance he carried out the 
formalities of the transfer to the American Government with 
rare judgment, but with official courtesy. He visited Detroit 
in September and remained at that post for two months. The 
Indians, who had gathered there m numbers, welcomed him 
with noisy demonstrations, and it is said that he was a powerful 
means in encouraging and perpetuating a lasting influence. be- 
tween them and their former enemies. 

It must have been a great satisfaction to have received the 
transfer of Fort Miami, under whose guns he bade defiance to 
its commandant, and the surrender of which, with the other 
posts, was hastened by his brilliant campaign. 
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The last post he was ordered to visit was Fort Erie, and 
on the 17th of November, 1796, he sailed from Detroit to exe- 
cute this commission. On the way he was seized with an 
attack of the gout, and was removed from the vessel in a dying 
condition. It is related that at the beginning of the battle of 
“Fallen Timbers,” about ten o’clock in the morning, he was suf- 
fering the most intense pain from the gout, so that not only 
were his limbs swathed in flannels, but it became necessary to 
lift him on his horse. In the excitement of the battle, however, 
he became as active as any of his officers. General St. Clair 
was almost incapacitated for duty by a similar attack on the 
field of his defeat, while Little Turtle, chief of the Miamis, and 
who commanded on that day of Federal disaster, died thirty 
years after the Treaty of Greenville of the gout at Fort Wayne, 
and was accorded a soldier’s burial, with muffled drums and 
a funeral salute. 


THE DEATH OF GENERAL WAYNE. 


General Wayne died December 15, 1796, in his fitfy-second 
year, and was buried, according to his last request, at the foot 
of the flag-staff at Fort Erie on the borders of the lake. Per- 
haps the dying hero saw in its turbulent waves at times some- 
thing of his own unconquerable will and, at others, in its peace- 
ful waters that quiet which would come at last to his own rest- 
less soul. 

On July 4, 1809, his remains were re-interred in the ceme- 
tery of the Church of St. David’s in Radnor, Delaware county, 
Pennsylvania, under the military escort of the Philadelphia 
City Troop. The funeral oration was delivered by Reverend 
David Jones, his chaplain, and who had been with him in camp 
and council and battlefield. The shaft erected to his memory 
bears this inscription on the north front: “Major General An- 
thony Wayne was born at Waynesborough, in Chester county, 
State of Pennsylvania, A. D. 1745. After a life of honor and 
usefulness he died in December, 1796, at a military post on the 
shores of Lake Erie, Commander-in-Chief of the Armies of 
the United States. His military achievements are commemo- 
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rated in the history of his country and in the hearts of his 
countrymen. His remains are here deposited.” 

On the south front it reads: “In honor of the distinguished 
military services of Major-General Anthony Wayne, and as an 
affectionate tribute of respect to his memory, this stone was 
erected by his companions-in-arms, The Pennsylvania State So- 
ciety of the Cincinnati, July 4, 1809, thirty-fourth anniversary 
of the independence of the United States of America, an event 
which constitutes the most appropriate eulogium of an American 
soldier and patriot.” 


“FALLEN TIMBERS” A DECISIVE BATTLE. 


One hundred years have passed since that day in August 
‘when this beautiful Maumee Valley echoed with musketry and 
resounded with the cry of the savage. The harvests are now 
being peacefully gathered to their garners, and the songs of 
home are uninvaded by the cries and terrors of battle. 

It is not, then, too soon to say that history must declare 
it a decisive battle. It is true that it must pale before the 
mighty achievements of the late Civil War, when vast armies 
were picked up on the banks of the Potomac and dropped on 
the banks of the Cumberland and Tennessee, and when the 
shouts of more than a million of men, mingled with the roar 
of the oceans as they passed on in the serried ranks of war. 
The results are scarcely less lasting, for it ended in the com- 
plete subjugation of the tribes of the northwest, and enforced 
for the first time the provisions of the Treaty of Peace of 1783, 
by which British power was forever destroyed in the territory 
northwest of the Ohio River. It opened the solemn and mys- 
terious forest, which extended in melancholy wastes from the 
Alleghenies toward the distant Mississippi, to millions of free- 
men, and the soil, which had been gathering fertility from the 
repose of centuries, began to bud and blossom of the rose under 
an intelligent husbandry. It gave birth to a new era in Ameri- 
can civilization, and five great commonwealths bear witness 
that education and morality are the foundations of a good gov- 
ernment. As we stand on this consecrated ground, where the 
‘Ordinance of 1787 was enforced by the guns of Anthony Wayne, 
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we hail the states of Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin, 
‘children of the Great Ordinance and shining stars in the crowded 
galaxy of our flag. Ohio looks with them to the Federal 
Constitution as the covenant of a perpetual union, and cher- 
ishes their history as a common heritage and their prosperity 
as a common blessing. In the spirit of a broader patriotism 
Ohio feels an abiding affection for every part of our common 
country, and pledges to that government which here fought 
the battle for all the full measure of devotion to every call of 
duty. 


GENERAL WAYNE AND THE WAR OF THE REVOLUTION. 


The services which General Wayne rendered during the 
War of the Revolution are a part of the history of the country. 
He had that strong will which often governs with absolute 
sway and bends men and circumstances to one’s purpose. It 
was, perhaps, this characteristic that marked him in council of 
war and gave him the appellation among the soldiers of “Mad 
Anthony,” not a term of derision, but one indicating strength 
of will and purpose. It is related that when summoned to 


councils of war he usually sat apart and read “Tom Jones,” 
or some interesting novel, while the officers discussed the pro- 
posed measures. When they had severally given their opinion 
the Commander-in-Chief would inquire of Wayne, “Well, gen- 


” 


eral, what do you propose to do?” “Fight, sir,” is said to 
have been the invariable response. 

It was always his concern that the interests of the country 
should not suffef in his hands, and whether as a young briga- 
dier stationed at the ford at Brandywine to oppose Knyphausen, 
or selected to lead the attack at Germantown, or at the head of 
a column at Monmouth to stay the British advance after the 
retreat had been ordered by. Lee, or in the defense of Stony 
Point, the most important fortified point on the Hudson, which 
-was committed to him after Arnold’s treason had struck the 
army and the country with consternation, or whether entrusted 
with an independent command to drive out of Georgia a large 
British force, aided by several tribes of hostile Indians, or 
whether the Army of the United States was entrusted to his 
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command, after two disastrous defeats west of the Ohio, he 
courageously and fearlessly discharged his whole duty. 


PUBLIC GRATITUDE OF HIS SERVICES. 


If the love of glory was the master passion of General 
Wayne, as stated by one of his eulogists, then his sensitive 
nature must have been overwhelmed by plaudits and thanks 
both public and private. He was thanked by the Congress of 
the United States and awarded a gold medal for his successful 
assault on Stony Point, and among the many congratulatory 
letters from his brother officers were those of General Arthur 
St. Clair and General Lee, with whom he was not on friendly 
terms. The President of the United States conveyed to him 
expressions of the warmest approbation and the highest respect 
for his victory against the Indians of the Northwest, while the 
Congress, then in session, unanimously adopted resolutions 
highly complimentary to General Wayne and the whole army. 
His visit to Philadelphia in February, 1796, after the Treaty 
of Greenville, and an absence of more than three years, was a 
triumphal procession. He was met by three troop of the Phila- 
delphia Light Horse four miles from the city and received a 
salute of artillery on crossing the Schuylkill. He was then con- 
ducted through the streets amidst the sound of martial music, 
the ringing of bells, the roaring of cannon and the acclama- 
tions of a grateful people. There was the highest evidence of 
the universal sense entertained of the important services he had 
rendered. - 

A STATELY SHAFT—A PATRIOTIC DUTY. 


The grateful citizens of Edinboro have erected on Calton 
Hill, overlooking the Scottish Capital, a memorial of surpass- 
ing proportions, to commemorate Lord Nelson and the great 
victory of Trafalgar. The inscription recites that it is placed 
there, not so much to express their unavailing sorrow for his — 
death, nor to celebrate the matchless glories of his life, but by 
his noble example to teach their sons to emulate what they 
admire, and when duty requires, like him, to die for their 
country. 
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In like spirit a stately shaft will rise at no distant day 
from this consecrated place, not only erected by a grateful and 
patriotic people to the memory of Anthony Wayne and the 
brave men who fotight the battle of “Fallen Timbers,” but to 
perpetuate as an example for the coming generations the story 
of their unselfish patriotism. 





JOHN FITCH, INVENTOR OF STEAMBOATS. 
BY MIRA CLARKE PARSONS. 


By a coincidence of which the writer was not then aware, 
while the article* on the “Steamboat’’ was in type, the name of 
Robert Fulton was brought to public notice, for the purpose of 
bestowing further honors upon the memory of a great inventor. 

The object of this paper isto offer additional proof of the 
validity of the prior claim of John Fitch, as the inventor and 
originator of steam navigation. While all due regard must be 
paid to Robert Fulton, it is only the part of generosity and 
justice to offer tribute to the master to whom he was indebted 
for the first idea of the invention which was to be productive of 
greater results than their wildest dreams had ever conceived. 

The first patent right of employing steam as a means of 
navigation was granted John Fitch by the State of New Jersey, 
in 1786, as will be seen by the following communication, re- 
ceived in reply to an inquiry regarding it. The State Library of 
Ohio furnishes no copies of the laws of New Jersey previous 


to 1800. TRENTON, N. J., Aug. 29, 1900. 

My Dear Madame—tThe act granting certain rights and 
privileges to John Fitch was “Passed at Trenton, March 18, 
1786. The title of the act is ‘An act for granting and securing 
to John Fitch the sole right and advantage of making and 
employing the steamboat, by him lately invented, for a limited 
time.’ ” 

The act granted to Fitch “of Bucks county,,in the State of 
Pennsylvania, for and during the full end and term of fourteen 
years, from and after the present sessions of ‘the legislature,” 
the sole right of making and using boats “which may be urged 
or impelled through the water by the force of fire or steam, in 
all creeks, rivers, bays and waters whatsoever within the territory 
and jurisdiction of this State.” The penalty for infringement was 
£100 and forfeiture of “all such boat, boats or watercraft, together 
with the steam engine, and all the appurtenances thereof.” 

Very truly yours, Henry C. BucHANAN, 
State Librarian. 


* John Fitch, Inventor of Steamboats. Vol. VIII, page 397, Ohio 
Archeological and Historical Publications. 
(238) 
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New York, Delaware, Pennsylvania and Virginia granted 
him the same rights the next year.* 

The following is a copy of the act passed by New York. 
{In substance it may also be found in “Wheaton’s Report,” 


9, 5-) 


It was repealed eleven years after, for reasons which will be 
seen. 


An act for granting and securing to John Fitch the sole right 
and advantage of making and employing for a limited time, 
the steamboat by him lately invented. 


Passed the 19th of March, 1787., 


WHEREAS, John Fitch, of Bucks county, in the State of 
Pennsylvania, hath represented to the legislature of this state, 
that he hath constructed an easy and expeditious method of 
impelling boats through the water by the force of steam, pray- 
ing that an act may pass, granting to him, his executors, admin- 
istrators and assigns, the sole and exclusive right of making, 
employing and navigating, all boats impelled by the force of 
steam or fire, within the jurisdiction of this State, for a limited 
time. Wherefore, in order to promote and encourage so useful 
an improvement and discovery, and as a reward for his inge- 
nuity, application and diligence, 

Be it enacted by the people of the State of New York, rep- 
resented in Senate and Assembly, and it is hereby enacted by 
the authority of the same, That the-said John Fitch, his heirs, 
executors, administrators and assigns shall be, and they are 
hereby vested with the sole and exclusive right and privilege of 
constructing, making, using, employing, and navigating, all 
and every species or kind of boats or water craft, which may 
be urged or impelled through the water by the force of fire or 
steam, in all creeks, rivers, bays and waters whatsoever, within 
the territory and jurisdiction of this State, for and during the 
full end and term of fourteen years, from and after the present 
session of the legislature. 

And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That ° 
if any person or persons whomsoever, without being properly 
authorized, by him, the said John Fitch, his heirs, executors or 
administrators, shall make, use, employ or navigate any boat or 
water craft, which shall or may be urged, impelled, forced or 
driven through the water, by the force, power or agency of fire 
or steam as aforesaid, within the territory or jurisdiction of this 
State, every person or persons so offending, against the tenor, 





* Documentary History of New York, p 104. 
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true intent and meaning of this act, for each and every. such 
offense, shall forfeit and pay unto the said John Fitch, his heirs, 
executors or administrators, or to‘such other person or persons 
as he, the said John Fitch,, his heirs-or assigns, shall authorize 
and empower for that purpose, the sum of one hundred pounds, 
to be recovered by action of debt in any court of record, within 
this state, wherein the same may be cognizable, with costs of 
suit ; and shall also forfeit to him the said John Fitch, his heirs 
or assigns, ali such boats or water craft, together with the steam 
engine, and all the appurtenances thereof, to be recovered ‘in 
manner aforesaid, with costs of suit. Provided always, 

And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That 
neither this act, nor any clause, manner or thing therein con- 
tained, shall be taken, deefned or construed to prohibit or pre- 
vent any person or persons from making, using, employing or 
navigating, within this State, any kind of boats or water craft, 
heretofore invented, or hereafter to be invented, on any other 
principles, construction or model, which may be urged, im- 
pelled, or driver along through the water, by any other power, 
force, agency or means, except fire or steam. - 


(New York Laws, Vol. 2 (1785 to 1788 inclusive), pp. 
472-473.) 


An act repealing an act entitled “An act for granting and secur- 
ing to John Fitch the sole right and advantage of. making 
and employing the steamboat by him lately invented,’ and 
for other purposes. 


Passed the 27th of March, 1708. 


WHEREAS, It has been suggested to the people of this State 
represented in Senate and Assembly that Robert R. Livingston is 
possessor of a mode of applying the steam engine to propel a 
boat on new and advantageous principles, but that he is deterred 
from carrying the same into effect by the existence of a law 
entitled “An act for granting and securing to John Fitch the 
sole right and advantage of making and employing the steam- 
boat by him lately invented,” passed the nineteenth day of 
March, one thousand seven hundred and eighty-seven, as well 
as by the uncertainty and hazard of a very expensive experiment 
unless he could be assured of the exclusive advantage of the same 
if on trial it should be found to succeed. And whereas, it is 
further suggested that the said John Fitch is either dead or 
hath withdrawn himself from this State without having made 
any attempt in the space of more than ten years for executing the 
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plan for which he so obtained an exclusive privilege, whereby the 
same is justly forfeited; therefore 

Be it enacted by the people of the State of New York rep- 
resented in Senate and Assembly, That the act aforesaid be and 
is hereby repealed.. And to the end that Robert R. Livingston 
may be induced to proceed in an experiment which if successful 
promises important advantages to this State, 

Be it further enacted, That privileges similar to those 
granted to the said John Fitch in and by the before mentioned 
act be and they hereby are extended to the said Robert for the 
term of twenty years from the passing of this act. Provided, 
nevertheless, that the said Robert shall, within twelve: months 
from the passing of this act, give such proof as shall satisfy the 
governor, the lieutenant governor, and the surveyor general of 
this State, or a majority of them of his having built a boat of 
at least twenty tons capacity, which is propelled by steam, and 
the mean of whose progress through the water with and against 
the ordinary current of Hudson’s river taken together shall not 
be less than four miles an hour and shall at no time omit for 
the space of one year to have a boat of such construction plying 
between the cities of New York and Albany. 


(New York Laws, Vol. 4 (1797 to 180q, inclusive), pp. 
215-216.) 

Title of Delaware Act: “An act for granting and securing 
to John Fitch the sole and exclusive right and advantage of 
making, constructing and employing the steamboat by him 
lately invented, for a limited time.” 

Passed Feb. 3, 1787. 

(Delaware Statutes, Vol. 2, p. 895.) 

Title of Pennsylvania Act: “An act for granting and secur- 
ing to John Fitch the sole right and advantage of employing 
the steamboat by him lately invented, for a limited time. 

Passed March 28, 1787. Recorded in Law Book No. III, 
p. 213.” (Laws of Pennsylvania, Vol. 3, p. 201.) 

Virginia, Title of Act: “An act granting to John Fitch the 
exclusive privilege of constructing and navigating boats im- 
pelled by fire or steam, for a limited time. 

Passed 7th of November, 1787.” 

Laws of Virginia, Vol. 12, p. 616.) 

Further evidence of the priority of Fitch’s claim over any 
others may be found in the “Documentary History of New 
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York,” (Vol II, beginning on page 1039) in a copy of his pamph- 
let, “The Original Steamboat Supported.” 

This contains certificates from the governors of Maryland 
and Virginia, bearing date the same year in which his plan was 
conceived (1785) and testifying to the genuineness and expected 
value of the invention. 

The object of the pamphlet was to vindicate his claim over 
Ramsey, a would-be inventor. This was long before the name 
of Robert Fulton was associated with the idea of steamboat nav- 
igation. 

Opposite page 1039 in the “Documentary History” is a map 
of Collect Pond, evidently a later and improved edition of the 
one furnished by Mr. Whiting for the illustration in the April 
magazine.* 

It is headed: “Honor to whom honor is due,” and goes on 


to say: 

“Origin of steam navigation. A view of Collect Pond and 
its vicinity in the city of New York in 1793, on which pond the 
first boat, propefled by steam, with paddle wheels or screw pro- 
pellors, was constructed by John Fitch six years before Robert 


Fulton made trial of his boat upon the river Seine in France, 
and ten years prior to his puttting into operation his boat Cler- 
mont in New York; with a representation of the boat and its 
machinery, on the Collect pond. By John Hatchings.” 

The affidavits are the same as those on the other map. The 
illustrations include a drawing of “John Fitch’s first boat, the 
‘Perseverance,’ as seen on the Delaware, Phila., 1787. Speed, 
seven miles An hour,” also one of the last model constructed at 
Bardstown, Ky., in 1797-8. 

The testimony furnished by these sources is reliable beyond 
question, and seems amply sufficient to establish the claim of 
John Fitch to his self-styled title of “Inventor of Steamboats.” 


* Mr. A. N. Whiting, not I. N., as was inadvertently represented there. 








COMMENTS, NOTES AND REVIEWS. 


Editor. 


OTHER STATE SOCIETIES. 


During the month of August last the Editor of the Quarterly enjoyed 
a tour of visitation to many of the State Historical Societies of the 
Eastern and Middle states. A stop of two or three days was made at 
Washington, D. C., where arrangements were perfected with the Pub- 
lication Department, securing for our Library all government docu- 
ments pertinent to the purposes and work of our Society. We were 
greatly delighted with repeated visits to the Archzological Department 
of the Smithsonian Institution and the new Congressional Library. The 
Congressional Library building, upon first view, is little less than over- 
whelming in its magnitude and magnificence. The building was erected 
at a cost to the Government of nearly $7,000,000, and we do not hesi— 
tate to say, from personal observation, that there is no Library edifice 
in architectural splendor, grandeur, size or adaptibility, in any of 
the European countries at all comparable to it. Surely the effete dynas- 
ties of the old world, time honored and lore decorated as they are, can no 
longer charge the young American Republic with being behind in the 
display of material and intellectual forces that make for the literary and 
scholarly advancement of the Nation. This triumphal temple of litera- 
ture covers, within its walls, nearly four acres of ground, just twice 
the space occupied by the stately capitol building in Columbus. It has a 
present stack (shelf) provision for 2,000,000 books and an additional ca- 
pacity for 2,500,000 more; 4,500,0000 in all. Its capacity is therefore twice 
that of the great library of France in Paris. and also of the 
library of the British Museum in London. We were flattered to learn 
from one of the Assistant Librarians that several more sets of the pub- 
lications of our Society were required to meet the demands of the pat— . 
rons of the Library; especially were they sought for and consulted by 
the Ohio members of Congress. 

At Baltimore we became acquainted with the Maryland Historical So- 
ciety, which occupies a large but inadequate building of its own. Its 
very extensive library is especially rich in the historical literature of the 
Southern and Colonial states. The Society issues each year a volume of 
historical data. The Society has no official relationship with the State 
government, though the latter each year makes an appropriation towards 

( 243 ) ° 
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the expense of the publications of the Society. Mr. Bernard C Steiner 
is the Librarian and moving spirit of the Society; he is also Librarian 
of the Enoch Pratt Free Library of Baltimore. 

Philadelphia, the city of “Brotherly Love,” is a veritable center of 
historical, literary and scientific societies. There are some twenty of 
these which, to a greater or less extent; have the advantage of venerable 
age, large wealth, wide influence and national reputation. Prominent among 
these may be mentioned the American Philosophical Society, founded by 
Benjamin Franklin; the American Catholic Society, devoted to the ac- 
cumulation of all material relative to the history of the Catholic Church 
in America; the Geographical Society; the American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science; the Numismatic and Antiquarian Society; 
Scotch-Irish Society of America, and others, as the poet says, “too nu- 
merous to mention.” Our interest, of course, was chiefly in the Penn- 
sylvania Historical Society, possessing very valuable, but crowded quar- 
ters at 1300 Locust street. It boasts probably the most extensive histori- 
cal Library of any of the state societies. The Library is specially 
rich in the literature of the early states, and in the department of American 
Geneaology and Biography. It also has accumulated a most extensive 
collection of autograph letters and unpublished manuscripts. It issues 
annually a volume of historical material under the editorship of Mr. J. 
W. Jordan, the Assistant Librarian. Though bearing the title of the 
State Society, and being recognized as such, it has no connection with 
the state government and receives no aid whatever therefrom. It is amply 
provided for by the membership fees and large income from the in- 
vested bequests which it has from time to time received. 

Were it pertinent to our subject we should like to dwell for a time 
upon the Libraries of Philadelphia. We were particularly interested in 
the “Library Company of Philadelphia,” founded by Benjamin Franklin 
in 1731, and interesting not only because of its vast size and great age, 
but for the fact that it was the first circulating library in the United 
States. The Company is a private stock corporation, having two com- 
modious buildings in different parts of the city, in which to the members 
and subscribers several hundred thousand books are accessible. 

We were indebted to Prof. Stewart Culin for a few profitable hours 
in the Museum of Archeology and Paleontology, of which he is the 
Curator, and which, though occupying a costly and spacious separate 
building of its own, is a department of the University of Pennsylvania, 
upon the grounds of which it is located. Mr. Culin is a most enthusi- 
astic and experienced archeologist, and has won merited renown in his 
department. 

The State Historical Society of Delaware has its headquarters at 
Wilmington, and is probably the youngest of the Eastern state socie- 
ties. It was founded in 1864. It has a library of some 30,000 books, 
housed in one of the historical old church buildings of the city. It is 
a private corporation and entirely independent of state authority, except 
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that each year the Legislature appropriates a few hundred dollars toward 
the expense of its publications. 

The New Jersey Historical Society, located at Newark, N. J., has 
its abode in the second story of a business block, but expects in a short 
time to have ample and appropriate quarters of its own. It has ac- 
quired a library of some 70,000 volumes and is particularly well 
provided with files of the colonial and early state newspapers. This 
Society is also, though recognized as a state society, an independent or- 
ganization, having no official connection with the state government, but 
it also receives each year, through the general assembly, appropriations 
in aid of its publications. 

The New York Historical Society, 170 Second avenue,. New York, 
like everything else of the Empire State, is a most prosperous and 
pretentious: institution. It. has the largest building of any state society, 
which it owns. The society is rich in the way of endowments and be- 
quests, which yield it large income. It is, however, a private concern, 
having no connection with the state government and receiving no aid 
therefrom. The Library numbers 150,000 volumes. Like the Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Society, the New York Historical Society has a val- 
uable museum of historical souvenirs, manuscripts, portraits, autograph 
letters, etc. 

The metropolis of New York, like Philadelphia, is well provided 
with societies of historical and literary character; the Genealogical and 
Biographical Society being one particularly worthy of note. We re- 
luctantly omit notices of the great city and college libraries. 

The Massachusetts Historical Society occupies, in Boston, the most 
palatial home of any of the state societies, a recently erected, fire—-proof, 
costly-constructed building, beautiful in external architecture and ad- 
mirably arranged with every modern convenience and appliance for the 
care of the Society’s property and the furtherance of its purposes. The 
Society is an independent organization, its membership being limited by 
its charter to the number of one hundred. It bears no relation to the 
state authorities and receives no aid from them. It does not require 
this, for the Society is wealthy in property and resources. It has a very 
extensive and elegantly kept library,-accessible oniy to members of the 
Society, or others who are admitted by card to the reading rooms. 

We can not leave the literary attractions of the Hub, numerous as 
they are, without making mention of the Boston Public Library, now ° 
established in its new spacious and splendid building, second only in 
architecture and area to the Congressional Library at Washington. This 
Library contains 600,000 books, and in its branches and stations in various 
parts of the city has some 200,000 more. The value of their buildings, 
equipments and books is more than $5,000,000. The annual income of the 
Library, derived from private donations and municipal appropriations, 
amounts to some $300,000. 

At the Harvard University we were heartily welcomed by the good 
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friend of our Society, Prof. F. W. Putnam, the distinguished Profes— 
sor of Ethnology and Archzology, and Curator of the Peabody Museum. 
It will be recalled that it was Prof. Putnam who was, so to speak, the 
modern discoverer of the Serpent Mound, he being the first one to take 
an interest in its restoration and preservation, and to whose friendly in- 
fluence we are indebted for the prospective possession of the same. 
Prof. Putnam complimented the work of our Society in the line of 
archeology under the direction of Mr. W. C. Mills. 

While in Boston we permitted ourselves to indulge in the customary 
and pardonable (there) New England pride of ancestry, paying our 
reverential respects to Old South Meeting—House, in the pulpit of which, 
in the eventful days of our forefathers, our direct ancestor, as the 
geneaologists say, “on our paternal side,” the Rev. Ebenezer Pember- 
ton expounded the good old theology and stirring patriotism of the times. 

The picturesque, hilly city of Providence harbors the Rhode Island 
Historical Society. It occupies a building well suited to its purpose 
immediately facing the campus of Brown University, and located in 
close proximity to the College Library building. Like nearly all the 
others heretofore mentioned, the. Society is a distinct organization with 
no affiliation with the state authorities, except at times it receives a small 
appropriation towards the expense of its historical publications. It has 
a large Library and an interesting Museum of Antiquities. It is a pop- 
ular adjunct to the university, and in its valuable and sympathetic co- 
operation with that institution of learning strongly argues the propriety 
of such relationship. 

Providence also presents a new and elegant Library, completed but 
a few months ago. The Providence Public Library, perhaps ranking next 
to the one in Boston in the completeness of its appointments, present— 
ing all the latest modern features of a Public Library, such as juvenile, 
music, map, reference, standard literature, and special study rooms. 

The Connecticut Historical Society, at Hartford, has quarters in 
spacious rooms connecting with the City Public Library. building. Indeed, 
in its work this Society is really an annex of the Hartford City Library. 
They co-operate in expense and in their service to~the public. This 
society is also independent and practically self-supporting through mem- 
bership fees and an income from bequests. It also at times receives slight 
assistance from the state in issuing its publications. Mr. Albert C. Bates 
is the courteous and experienced librarian. 

We were not surprised to find that the Chicago Historical Society, 
which is really, and as such is acknowledged, the Illinois State Historical 
Society, to be second to none of the eastern societies which we had in- 
spected. The Chicago Historical Society has a very extensive, fire—-proof, 
stone building, costing in the neighborhood of $200,000. Mr. Charles 
Evans, the Secretary and Librarian, is an accomplished scholar, espe- 
cially in the history of the Northwest Territory, and through his in- 
defatigable efforts the Society has reached an enviable degree of pros- 
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perity. The Society is entirely independent and receives no State aid, 
but is wealthy and through private beneficence is enabled: to continue 
its valuable work, its function being, not as its name might imply, to 
merely collect and preserve the historical data of Chicago, but to com- 
prise in its collections all that pertains to the history and growth of 
Illinois and the states of the Northwest Territory. It has a Library of 
150,000 books and a gallery of rare paintings and historical relics. 

The Historical Society of Wisconsin, located at Madison, is the ideal 
_and model institution of its kind. The state of Wisconsin is abreast 
of ali other states, certainly in the west, in its generous and wise pat- 
ronage of the educational and intellectual interests of its people. Rec- 
ognizing the broad and efficient work of the Wisconsin Historical So- 
ciety, the state government placed its state library under the control 
of the state society, making Mr. Reuben Gold Thwaites State Librarian 
and Chief sof the united library interests. It then appropriated some 
$600,000 for the erection of a library building, situated very appropriately 
on the College Campus of the University of Wisconsin. At the time 
of our visit the books were being transferred from the State House, in 
the center of the city, to the new building. This building, it is unnec- 
essary to say, is a most imposing structure, comprising library, read- 
ing, lecture, museum, reference, photograph rooms, and rooms for spe- 
cial students and library societies. Mr. Thwaites, in the work which he 
has accomplished for the society and for the state of Wisconsin, and 
indeed in the interest of American history and literature and library 
advancement, has attained an international reputation. The work which 
he has persuaded his state government to perform presents an admir- 
able object lesson for our good friends in the Ohio legislature. 

If we were called upon for any summary conclusion resulting from 
our most profitable and pleasurable trip, we would say that all of the state 
societies which we visited surpass ours in the extent and value of their 
libraries, and most of them far exceed ours in the quarters and facilities 
afforded for their work, though these facilities, as we have separately 
designated, are more often the result of private benefactions than of 
state aid. Our society is certainly superior to these we have seen, and 
probably to all others in the country, in the line of its archzological 
pursuits, this being due mainly, we must admit, to the very great re- 
sources which Ohio presents in this subject. Our archeological museum : 
is a unique feature in state society work. Again, with the exception 
of Wisconsin, our state government has been perhaps the most generous 
in its assistance given annually to our society, and through this means our 
publications have reached a larger field and exerted a wider influence 
among special students and the general reading public, than the publica— 
tions of any of the State Historical Societies. . 

We believe we have reached the proper stage of our growth when 
our state government must see the propriety, indeed the necessity, of 
our having a building devoted exclusively to our use. This we trust is 
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not far off. Indeed, is not the time ripe at the present moment for the 
erection of such a building on the part of the legislature, as a memorial 
edifice to mark the centennial anniversary of the establishment of our state. 
This would come now with all the more opportune appropriateness, as 
the centennial celebration, which was to have been held at Toledo, has 
been abandoned. 





PERRY’S WILLOW. 


It is our duty to record that the Ohio Archzological and Historical 
Society has been deprived of the glory of an achievement which it had 
in contemplation. We refer to the anticipated erection of a monument 
over the grave of the heroes of Perry’s Victory on the Island of Put- 
in-Bay. It will be recalled that a few days after the surrender of Com- 
‘modore Barkley’s fleet (September 10, 1813) a vessel hailing from the 








BURIAL PLACE OF THE HEROES OF PERRY’S VICTORY. 


settlement upon which is now located the town of Vermillion, arrived 
laden with supplies for the American squadron. While anchored off 
shore the master of the vessel visited the island where were interred 
the: slain officers of both fleets.* In his hand, it is said, he carried a 
walking stick cut from a green Willow. The earth which formed the 
mound over the lowly grave was still fresh, and into the yielding sur- 





*See Sketches and Story of the Lake Erie Islands, by Theresa Thorn- 
dale. 
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face he imbedded the shoot. It took root and grew unto the stately {ree 
which, until lately, marked the historic place. Some years ago the; United 
States government presented to the citizens of the island and shipped 
to its shores, several large cannon which had seen service in the Amer- 
ican Rebellion or earlier wars. These for many years lay upon the 
beach, and naught marked the grave but the venerable and massive wil- 
low, upon which the ravages of age and decay were rapidly making 
their mark. In the summer of a year ago (1899) the editor of the Quar- 
terly, in company with Judge James H. Anderson, Col. J. T. Holmes 
and Hon. D. J. Ryan, all members of our Society, were visitors. upon 
the island in attendance upon the annual meeting of the Ohio Bar As- 
sociation. The sight of the neglected grave and the cannon half buried 
in the sand, lead to the suggestion that our Society might fittingly visit 
the island the succeeding year (1900), upon the anniversary of Perry’s 
Victory, and erect with the cannon a fitting memorial to the resting place 
of the famous heroes. With that view the editor held conferences with 
several of the leading citizens of the island, particularly Mr. G. H.. 
Beebe and Mr. V. Doller, the latter one of the town trustees, whose 
duty it was to care for and preserve this grave. They expressed 
hearty sympathy with our idea and earnest willingness to co-operate. 
We had in view in furtherance of this plan, the obtaining of financial 
aid from the state, but the matter was allowed to go in abeyance until 
too late to formulate any program for this summer (1900). 

In the month of July past, the editor again, as a member of the 
Ohio Bar Association, paid a visit to the island, and was surprised, 
though no less pleased, to find that the plan had been carried out, and 
that the old naval guns had been. raised from their watery lodging 
place and mounted upon stone embrasures, in a line in front of the grave, 
and covering at intervals a space of several hundred feet along the 
water’s edge, giving the effect of a war-like defense to the sepulchre 
of the British and American sailors. Upon that spot was located a 
monument consisting of a stone base supporting a pyramid of cannon 
balls, but sad to relate the old willow tree was gone. It had been cut 
down and removed. As we stood. contemplating the innovation, and 
to a certain extent improvement, we accidentally met an old weather- 
beaten tar serving on one of the boats temporarily moored at the dock. 
As we spoke of the change and the lost opportunity to our society to’ 
participate in the commemoration of the great victory, he related that 
he was one Jacob Merkley, that he formerly lived in Kentucky, and that 
in 1860 there were gathered at this grave several of the surviving sailors 
who particpated in Perry’s Victory. He was with them at that strange. 
and noteworthy reunion and they clearly and unmistakably identified the 
old willow as marking the spot where their compatriots and foes who 
lost their lives in that battle, were buried. So that the chain of evidence 
seems conclusive that the old willow stood faithful sentry nearly a cen- 
itury over the heroes whose very bones nourished her protecting branches. 
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But it is to be regretted that the old willow was not permitted to stand 
and shed her shade, feeble as it might be, over the grave of the brava 
until the elements should also relegate her noble form to the same 
mother earth. 

But the brave heroes lie in peaceful rest 


“Near the lake where drooped the willow, 
Long time ago.” 





WE HAVE received and read with great pleasure “An Historica, Ac- 
COUNT OF THE SETTLEMENT OF ScoTCH HIGHLANDERS IN AMERICA PRIOR 
TO THE PEACE OF 1872, together with notice of Highland Regiments and 
Biographical Sketches, by J. P. MacLean, Ph. D.” Mr. MacLean is the 
Librarian of the Western Reserve Historical Society, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
and the author of several books upon historical and archzological sub- 
jects. He is a most entertaining and scholarly writer, in ardent sym- 
pathy with his subject. The book contains some 500 pages with il- 
lustrations. Dr. MacLean saw that the illustrious doings of other na- 
tionalities engaged in the American Revolution had been duly exploited 
by other authors, and he naturally felt that the Gael who early sought 
the shores of the new world and struggled with the pioneer patriot, should 
also have an historian and memorialist. He graphically describes the 
chivalrous and sturdy Highlanders of Scotland, their characteristics, their 
clans, their traditions and history. He deals at some length with the 
Scotch settlement in Ireland and the latter Scotch-Irish emigration to 
America. He does full justice to the place which these noble and 
valiant people had in the American Revolution. He makes the re- 
markable statement that at the outbreak of the Revolution, the thirteen 
colonies numbered among their inhabitants not less than 800,000 Scotch 
and Scotch-Irish, or a little more than one-fourth of the entire popu+ 
lation. Certainly no other foreign nation was so largely represented, 
or so potent in the American ranks, as the people of which Dr. MacLean 
is the proud descendant. The book is a most valuable-addition to Amer- 
ican history, and pectliarly attractive to all readers who delight in the 
story of the struggle of the young American Republic for independence. 





“THe Oxtp NortHwest,” Genealogical Quarterly, Columbus, Ohio, 
published by the Old Northwest Genealogical Society of this city, is al- 
ways a welcome guest at our desk, as it is our nearest literary neighbor, 
and in some sense a co-operator in the historical and biographical work 
which our Society and Quarterly is attempting to do. The western 
man, until recently, has insisted that he was too busy to look after his 
ancestry, and too materialistic in his pursuits to find and profit in the pos- 
session of a family chart. He left that to his New England relations, 
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who have more leisure for and greater pride in, such matters. But even 
the western man is beginning to look after his origin and take notes 
thereon, if not for the benefit of himself, then for his inquisitive posterity. 
The growth of genealogical, patriotic, and especially American Revolu- 
tion Societies, has given a great impulse to the study of family heredity. 
The Old Northwest Genealogical Society has for its main purpose the 
promotion of this study and the dissemination of knowledge in that de- 
partment. The editor of the Old Northwest Quarterly is Dr. Lucius 
Carroll Herrick. He is an enthusiast in this work and the Quarterly, 
under his direction, is admirably conducted. 





Or THE numerous publications devoted to the interests of the So- 
cieties of the American Revolution, sons, daughters, children, etc., and 
to the historical period of the War for Independence, “THE AMERICAN 
MontTHLY MaGaZINE,” published by the National Society of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, Washington, D. C., deserves large 
patronage. The editor is Mrs. Elroy M. Avery, of Cleveland, Ohio, wife 
of the Hon. Elroy M. Avery, Trustee of the Ohio Archzological and 
Historical Society. The AMERICAN MoNnTHLY MaGA INE may be ob- 
tained for a subscription price of $1.00 by addressing Miss Lillian Lock- 
wood, Business Manager, 902 F St., Washington, D. C. 





IN THESE days of stirring events for our country, and when his~ 
tory is being rapidly made in divers quarters of the world, the monthly 
known as “CurRENT History” (Boston, Mass.), has become almost a ne- 
cessity to the reader who wishes to keep abreast of the times in reliable 
information. In a concise and comprehensive manner it is a record of 
the important daily doings of the world. The progress of the wars in 
China, Africa and the Philippine Islands, are closely and satisfactorily 
followed. The numbers for August and September, 1900, are particu- 
larly entertaining. 





Hon. O. T. Corson, formerly State School Commissioner for Ohio, 
is exerting a widespread and salutary influence among the teachers of 
our public schools through the “Oxnio EpucationaL Montuty,” of 
which he is the editor and proprietor. He was honored the past year 
with the Presidency of the National Educational Association, which held 
its annual meeting in July at Charleston, S. C. One of the interesting 
features of the Montuty for the current year is the series of articles 
by Prof. Frank B. Pearson on the geography and history of Ohio. 





AmoncG the many publications for the benefit of Bible students and 
teachers, “Our Brst—E TEACHER FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES,” 
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especially commends itself. It is published monthly at Dayton, Ohio, by 
the United Brethren Publishing House, and it is edited by H. A. Thomp- 
son, D.D, LL. D., and Robert Cowden, Lit. D. 





SEVERAL of the leading magazines, as well as many of our exchanges, 
have noted in a complimentary way the progress of our Quarterly, and 
especially the establishmer:t of the editorial department. 








